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TRANSLATOR'S NOTE 


‘My grateful thanks are due to Frinkein Anna 
Freud, Dr, Emest Jones and Mr. James 
Struchey for their careful revision of the MS. 
of this translation and the many improvements 
they made in it, and also to Miss Ethel Colburn 
Mayne for her translations of the verse quoted, 
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15 inmpression forees itself upon one that 
men measure by false standards, that 
everyous seeks power, success, riches for 

himself snd admires others who attain them, 

while undervaluing the truly precious things in 
life, And yet, in making any general judgement of 

‘this kind one is in danger of forgetting the mani- 

fold varlety of humanity and its mental life. 

‘There are certain men from whom their conte 

poruries do not withhold veneration, although 

‘thelr greatness rests on attributes and achieve: 

‘ments which are completely foreign to the aims 

and ideals of the multitude One might well be 

inclined to suppose that after all tt is only a 

minority wbo appreciate these great men, while 

the majority cares nothing for them. But the 

Aisceepancy between men’s opinions and their 

‘Debaviour is s0 wide and their desires so many 

sided that things are probably not so simple. 

‘One of these exceptional men calls himself my 


friend in his letters to me. I bed sent him my 
7 
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little book which treats of religion as an illusion, 
and he answered that he agreed entirdy with my 
‘views on religion, but that he was sorry I had not 
‘properly appreciated the ubimate source of r6- 
ligious sentiments. This consists ix a peculiar feel- 
ing, which never leaves him personally, which he 
finds shared by many others, and which be may 
‘suppose millions more also experience. It ls a 
feeling which he would like to call a sensation of 
“ eternity ’, a feeling as of something limitless, un- 
bounded, something ‘oceanic’, It is, he says, a 
purely subjective experience, not an article of 
Delisf ; it implies no aamurance of personal im- 
‘mortality, but it is the source of the religious 
spirit and is taken bold of by the various 
‘Churches and religious systems, directed by them 
into definite channels and also, no doubt, used up 
jn them. One may rightiy call oneself religious 
‘on the ground of this oceanic feeling alone, even 
‘though one reject all beliefs and allusions. 
‘These views, expressed by my friend whom I 
0 greatly honour and who himself once io postry 
described the magic of illusion, put me in a diff 
‘ealt position. T cannot discover this ‘ oceanic’ 
fecling in myself. It is not easy to deal scientific. 
ally with feelings. One may attempt to describe 
‘their physiological signs, Where thst is impos- 
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sible—T aun afraid the ooeande feeling, too, will defy 
‘this kind of classification—nothing remains but 
to tum to the ideations) content which most 
readily associntes itself with the feeling. If [have 
understood my friend aright, he means the same 
thing as that consolation offered by an original 
and somewhat unconventional writer to his hero, 
contemplating snicide: ‘Ont of this world we can- 
not fall’ So it is a feeling of indiswhuble con- 
nection, of belonging inseparably to the external 
world 4s a whole, To me, personally, 1 may 
remark, this seems something more in the nature 
of an intellectual judgement, not, it is troe, with- 
out any accompanying feeling-tone, but with one 
of a kind which characterizes other equally far- 
‘reaching reflections as well. I could not in my 
‘own person convince myself of the primary nature 
of such a feoling. But I cannot on that account 
deny that it in fact oocars in other people. One 
can only wonder whether it has been correctly 
interpreted and whether it is entitled to be 
acknowiedged as the fons at origo of the whole 
need for religion. 

T have nothing to suggest which could edfect- 
ively settle the solution of this problem. The idea 


* Chrttns Gestbe, Howell: * Js, ua Sor Wilt wenden wie 
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that man should receive intimation of his conneo- 
‘Hon with the surrounding world by « direct feeling 
‘which aims from the outset at serving this purpose 
sounds so strange and fs #0 incongmous with the 
structure of our psychology that one is justiBed 
fn attempting a peycho-analytic, that i, genetic 
explanation of soch a feeling. Whereupon the 
following lines of thought present themselves. 
‘Normally there is nothing we are more certain of 
than the feeling of our self, our own ego. Tt seems, 
to us an independent unitary thing, sharply out- 
lined against everything else. That this is a do- 
ceptive appearance, and that om the contrary the 
ego extends inwards, without any sharp delimita- 
tion, into an unconscious mental entity which we 
call the fd and to which it forms a facade, was frst 
discovered by prycho-analytic research, and the 
‘latter till has much to tall us about the relations 
‘of the ego to the id. But towards the outes world 
at any rate the ego seems to keep itself clearly and 
sharply outlined and delimited. There is only one 
state of mind in which it falls to do this—an u- 
‘usual state, it is true, but mot one that can be 
judged on pathological. At its height the state 
‘of being in love threatens to obliterate the bound- 
aries between ego and object. Against all the 
evidence of his senses the man in love declares 
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‘that he and his beloved are one, und is prepared. 
‘to behave as ifit were a fact. A thing that can bo 
temporurfly effaced by a physiological function 
manat alsa of course be lable to disturbance by 
morbid processes. Front pathology we have conse 
to kmow a large number of states in which the 
boundary lines between ego and outer world be- 
come uncertain, or in which they are actually 
incorrectly perceived—eases in which parts of a 
man’s own body, even component parts of his own 
mind, perceptions, thoughts, feelings, appear to him 
alien and not belonging to himself; other cases in 
‘which « man sscribes to the exteraal world things 
‘that clearly originate in himself, and that ought 
to be acknowledged by him. So the ego's cogniz- 
ance of itself is subject to disturbance, and the 
boundaries between it and the onter world are 
ot immovable. 

Forther reflection shows that the adults sense 
of his own ego cannot have been the same from the 
‘begining. It must have undergone a develop- 
ment, which naturally cannot be demonstzated, 
Twat which admits of reconstruction with a fair 
degree of probability. When the infant at the 
breast receives stimuli, be cannot as yet distingnlsh 

1. the coaertie rotaae of week on th tome Sat 
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‘whether they come from bis ego or from the outer 
world, Ho leans it gradually as the remlt of 
various erigencies. It must make the strongest 
impression on him that many sources of excita- 
tom, which later om he will recognise as his own 
bodily organs, can provide him at any time with 
sensations, whereas others become temporarily out 
of his reach—amangxt these what he wants most 
of all, his mother’s breast—and reappear only as 
fa result of his cries for help. Thus an ‘object! 
frat prevents itself to the ego as something existing 
“outside *, which is only induced to appear by a 
particular act. A farther stimulus to the growth 
sand formation of the ego, 0 that it becomes some- 
thing more than a bundle of sensations, i+. recog- 
tilzes an ‘ outside‘, the external world, is afforded 
by the frequent, unavoidable and manifold pains 
and unpleasant sensations which the pleasure- 
Principle, still in unrestricted domination, bids it 
abolish oravoid. The tendency arises todissociate 
from the ego everything which can give rise to 
pain, to cost it out and create a pare pleasure-ego, 
in contrast 10 = threatening ‘ outside’, not-seif. 
The limits of this primitive pleasureego cannot 
escape readjostment through experience. Much 
that the individual wants to retain becanse it is 
pleasore-giving is nevertheless part not of the ego 
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‘but of an object; and much that be wishes to eject 
dhecamse it torments him yet proves to be insepar- 
able from the ego, arising from an inner source, 
He learns 8 method by which, through deliberate 
‘we of the sensory organs and suitable muscular 
movements, he can distinguish between internal 
and external—what is part of the ego and what 
‘originates in the outer world—and thus he makes 
the first step towards the introduction of the 
reality-principle which is to control bis develop- 
ment further. This capacity for distinguishing, 
‘which he learns, of course, serves a practical pur- 
pose, that of enabling bim to defend himself 
against painfal sensations felt by him or threaten- 
{ng him. Against certain painful excitations from 
‘within the ego has only the same means of defence 
‘as that employed against pain coming from with- 
ont, and this is the starting-point of important 
morbid disturbances. 

In this way the ego detaches itself from the 
‘external world. It is more correct to say: Origin- 
ally the ego inclades everything, later it detaches 
‘from itself the external world, The ego-feeling we 
are aware of now is thus only « shrunken vestige 
of a far more extensive feeling—a feeling which 
embraced the universe and expressed an inseparable 
connection of the ego with the exteroal world. If 
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‘we may suppose thet this primary ego-feeling bas 
‘been preserved in the minds of many people—to a 
‘greater or lesser extent—it would co-exist Bke « 
sort of comnterpart with the narrower and more 
sharply outlined ego-fecling of maturity, and the 
‘deational content belonging to it would be precisely 
‘the notion of Limitless extension and oneness with 
‘the universe-—the same feeling as that described by 
tay friend a8 oceanic’. But have we any right to 
assume that the original type of feeling survives 
‘sWonguide the later one which has developed from it? 

Undoubtedly wehave + there is nothing unusual 
4n such a phenomenon, whether in the psychological 
‘or in other spheres. Where animals are concerned 
‘we hold the view that the most highly developed. 
have arisen from the lowest, Yet we still nd all 
‘the simple forme alive to-day. The great satrlans 
are extinct and have made way for the mammals, 
but a typical representative of there, the crocodile, 
fg still Living among us. The analogy may be too 
remote, and itis also weakened by the fact that the 
sorviving lower species are not as a rule the trae 
ancestors of the present-day more highly developed. 
types. The intermediate members have mostly 
died out and are known to us only through recon- 
struction. In the realm of mind, on the other hand, 


the primitive typeis so commonly preserved along- 
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‘Sie the transformations which have developed 
ont of it that it is superfivoas to give instances in 
‘proof of it. When this bappens, it is usually the 
‘emult of a bifureation in development. One quat- 
titstive part of an attitude or an impulse has 
survived unchanged while another has undergone 
farther development. 

This brings us very dose to the more general 
problem of consecvation in the mind, which has 20 
far bardly been discussed, but is so interesting and 
Important that we may take the opportunity to 
Pay it some attention, even though its relevance is 
not immediate. Since the time when we recognized 
‘the error of supposing that ordinary forgetting 
‘signified destruction or annihilation of the memory- 
trace, we have been inclined to the opposite view 
that nothing once formed in the mind could ever 
perish, that everything survives in some way or 
‘other, and is capable under certain conditions of 
being brought to light again, 2s, for instance, when 
‘regression extends back far enough. One might 
‘try ta picture to oneself what this assumption 
signities by a comparison taken from another field. 
‘Let us choose the history of the Eternal City as an 
example. Historians tell us that the oldest Rome 


* aconeting to The Contetge Ascent Hustory, wok vt, 1928, 
Tue Founding of Rome by Hugh Last 
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of all was the Roma quadraia, u fenced settlement 
ton the Palatine. Then followed the phase af the 
Septimontium, when the colonies op the different 
hills united together; then the town which was 
bounded by the Servian wall; and Inter stiD, 
after all the transformations in the periods of the 
republic and the early Caesars, the city which 
the Emperor Aurelian enclosed by his walls. We 
will not follow the changes the city went through 
any forther, but will ask ouryelves what traces 
of these early stages in its history a visitor to 
‘Rome may still find today, if be goes equipped 
with ‘the most complete historical and topo 
graphical knowledge. Except for a few gaps, 
he will see the wall of Aurelian almost un- 
changed. He can find sections of the Serving 
rampart at certain points where it has been 
excavated and brought to light. If be ‘mows 
enough—more than present-day archseology—he 
may perhaps trace out in the structure of the town 
‘the whole course of this wall and the outline of 
Roma quadrata. Of the buildings which once 
occupied this ancient ground-plm he will find 
nothing, or but meagre fragments, for they exist no 
Jonger. With the best information about Rome of 
the republican era, the utmost he could achieve 
‘would be to indicate the sites where the temples 
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and public buildings of that period stood. These 
places are now occupied by rains, but the rains are 
not those of the early buildings themselves but of 
restorations of them ix later times after fires and 
demolitions. It is hardly necessary to mentlan 
‘that all these remains of ancient Rome are found 
‘woven into the fabrle of a great metropolis which 
thas arisen in the last few centuries since the 
Renaissance. There is assuredly much that is 
‘enclent still buried in the soil or under the modern. 
‘buildings of the town, This is the way in which 
‘we find antiquities surviving in historic cities tke 
Rome. 

Now Jet us make the fantastic supposition that 
Rome were not a human dweliing-place, but a 
‘meatal entity with just as long and varied a past 
history: thet is, im which nothing once constructed 
dad perished, and all the earlier stages of develop- 
ment had survived alongside the latest. This 
would mean that in Rome the palaces of the 
Caesars were still standing on the Palatine and the 
‘Septizoninm of Septimins Severus was still tower 
ing toits ol height ; that the beantiful statues were 
still standing in the calonnade of the Castle of St, 
‘Angelo, as they were up to its siege by the Goths, 
and so ou. But more still: where the Palazzo 
Caffarelli stands there would also be, without this 
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being removed, the Temple of Jupiter Capitolinus, 
not merely in its latest form, moreover, as the 
Romans of the Caesars saw it, but also in its earliest 
shape, when it still wore an Etruscan design and 
‘was adored with terra-cotta antefixae. Where the 
Coliseum stands now we could at the same tims 
admire Nero's Golden House ; on the Piazza of the 
‘Pantheon we should find not only the Pantheon of 
to-day ns bequeathed to us by Hadrian, but on the 
same site also Agrippa’s original edifice ; indeed, 
the same ground would support the church of 
Santa Maria sopre Minerva and the old temple over 
‘which it was built. And the observer would need. 
merely to shift the focus of his eyes, pethaps, or 
change his position, in order to call up « view of 
either the one or the other. 

‘There is clearly ao object in spinning this 
fantasy further ; it leads to the inconceivable, or 
even to absurdities. If we try to represent his- 
torical sequence in spatial terms, it can only be 
done by juxtaposition io space ; the same space 
will not hold two coatents. Our attempt seems 
like an idle game ; it bas only one justification : it 
shows us how far away from mastering the idiosyn- 
‘rasies of mental life we are by treating them in 
‘terms of visual representation. 

‘Thereis one objection, though, to which we must 
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Pay attention. It questions our choosing in par- 
ticular the past history of a oily to liken to the past 
of the mind. Even for mental life our assumption 
‘that everything past is preserved holds good only 
op condition that the organ of the mind remains 
intact and its structure has not been injured by 
traumas or inflammation. Destructive influences 
comparable to these morbid agencles are never 
lacking in the history of any town, even if it has 
Ihnd a less chequered past than Rome, even if, like 
London, it has hardly ever been pillaged by an 
enemy. Demotitions and the erection of new 
‘buildings in the place of old occur in cities which. 
Ihave had the most peacefal existence ; therefore a 
town is from the outset unsuited for the comparisan 
Thave made of it with a mental organism. 

We admit this objection ; we will abandon our 
wearch for a striking eilect of contrast and tam 
to what is aiter all a closer object of comparison, 
‘the body of an animal or buman being. But here, 
too, we find the same thing. The early stages of 
evelopment are in no sense still extant ; they have 
‘been absorbed into the later features for which they 
supplied the material The embryo cannot be 
demonstrated in the adult; the thymus gland af 
childbood is replaced after puberty by connective 
‘lame, but no longer exists itself ; in the marrow. 
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‘bane of a grown man T can, itis trae, trace the out- 
line of the childish bone-structure, but this latter 
no longer survives in itself—it lengthened and 
thickened until it reached ts final form. ‘The fact ix 
that a survival of all the early stages alongside the 
‘Gna! form is only possible in the mind, and that ft 
4s impossible for as to represent a phenomenon of 
‘this ind in visual terms. 

‘Pethaps we are going too far with this con- 
clusion. Pechaps we ought to be content with the 
assertion that what is past in the mind can survive 
‘and need not necessarily perish. It is always 
posalble that even in the mind xuch that is old. 
may be 50 far obliterated or absorbed—whether 
normally or by way of exception—that it cannot 
‘be restored or reanimated by any means, or that 
survival of it is always connected with certain 
favourable conditions. It is possible, but we know 
nothing about it. We can only be sure that it is 
‘more the rale than the exception for the past to 
sorvive in the mind. 

‘Thos we are entirely willing to acknowledge 
that the ‘ oceanic” feeling exists in many people, 
and we are disposed to relate it to an early stage 
tn ego-feeling : the further question then arises 
‘what claim this feeling has to be regarded as the 
source of the need for religion. 
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To me this claim does not seem very forcible, 
Surely a feeling can only be « source of energy 
when it is itself the exprestion of a strong need, 
The derivation of a need for religion from the 
child’s feoting of helplessness and the longing it 
‘evokes for a father seems to me incontrovertible, 
espectally since this feeling is not simply carried 
‘an from childhood days but is kept alive per- 
petually by the fear of what the superior power of 
fate will bring. I covld not point to any need. in 
‘childhood so strong as that for a father’s protec- 
tHon. Thus the part played by the ‘oceanic’ 
feeling, which I suppose seeks to reinstate limit- 
Jess narcissism, cannot possibly take the first 
place. The derivation of the religious attitade 
‘can be followed back in clear outline as far as 
the chilis feeling of helplessness. There may be 
something else behind this, but for the present it 
4s wrapped in obscurity. 

T can imagine that the oceanic feeling could 
‘become connected with religion later on. That 
feeling of oneness with the universe which is its 
‘deational content sounds very like a first attempt 
‘at the consolations of religion, like another way 
taken by the ego of denying the dangers it sees 
‘threatening it in the external world. I must again 
confess that I find it very difficult to work with 
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‘these intangible quantities. Another fiend of 
mine, whose insatiable acientific curiosity has im- 
pelled him to the most out-of-the-way researches 
and to the acquisition of encyclopeodic knowledge, 
hhas assured me that the Yogi by their practices of 
‘withdrawal from the world, concentrating atten 
Hon on bodily functions, peculier methods of 
breathing, actually are able to produce new gensi- 
‘tlons and diffused feelings in themselves which he 
regards as regressions to primordial, deeply buried 
mpntal states. He sees in them a physiological 
fonndation, so to speak, of much of the wisdom of 
mysticism. ‘There would be connections to be 
made bere with many obscure modifications of 
mental Ife, such 2s trance and ecstasy. But I 
‘am moved to exclaim, in the words of Schiller’ 
diver : 

‘Who breathes overhead ix the roso-tinted tight may 

‘be glad | 


0 


‘much lese with the deepest sources of religious 

feeling than with what the ordinary man 
understands by his religion, that system of doc- 
trines and pledges that on the ome hand explains 
‘the riddle of this world to him with an enviable 
completeness, and on the other assures him that a 
solicitous Providence is watching over him and 
‘will meke up to him in « future existence for any 
shortoomings in this life. The ordinary man can- 
not imagine this Providence in any other form but 
that of a greatly exalted father, for only such a 
one could understand the needs of the sons of 
‘men, or be softened by their prayers und placated 
by the signs of their remorse. The whole thing is 
so patently infantile, so incongruous with reality, 
‘that to one whose attitude to bumanity is rlendly 
it is painful to think that the great majority of 
mortals will never be able to tise above this view 
of life. It is even more humiliating to discover 

‘een Landon: opts Pom. ot. 
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what 0 large number of those alive today, who 
mast see thet this religion is not tenable, yet try 
‘to defend it inch by inch, as i with a serlea of pitl- 
able rearguard actions. One would like to connt 
oneself among the believers, so as to admonish 
‘the philosophers who try to praverve the God of 
religion by substitating for him an impersonal, 
shadowy, abstract principle, and say, ' Thou shalt 
not take the nae of the Lord thy God in vain I" 
Some of the great men of the past did the sme, 
‘but that is n0 justification for us; we know why 
‘thay had to do so. 

‘We will now go bark to the ordinary man and 
his religion—the only religion that ought to bear 
the name. The well-known words of one of our 
great and wise posts come to mind in which be 
expresses his view of the relation of religion to art 
and science. They run : 

Hla who han Science and haa Art, 
‘Religioa, too, bas he: 
‘Who bau not Science, has not Art, 
‘Lat him religious bet 

On the one band, these words contrast religion 
with the two highest achievements of man, and on 
‘the other, they declare that in respect of thelr 
‘value in life they can represent or replace each 

4 Gonna, Zabere Kener TX {Golichts ay em Wachet. 
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other, If we wish to deprive even the ordinary 
‘man, too, of his religion, we shall clearly not have 
the authority of the poet onour side. We will seek 
to get in touch with the meaning of his utterance 
by @ special way, Life a5 we find it is too hard 
for us; it entails too much pain, too many dis- 
appointments, impossible tasks We cannot do 
without palliative remedies. We cannot dispense 
with auxiliary constructions, as Theodor Fontane 
said. There are perhaps three of these means: 
powerful diversions of interest, which lead us to 
care little about our misery ; substitutive grati- 
fications, which lessen it ; and intoxicating smb- 
stances, which make us insensitive to it. Some 
thing of this kind i indispensable.” Voltaire ls 
aiming at « diversion of interest when he brings his 
Candide to 0 close with the advice that people 
should cultivate their gerdens; scientific work is 
another deflection of the same kind. The sub- 
stitute gratifications, such as art offers, are ilu- 
sions in contrast to reality, bat none the lem 
satisfying to the mind om that eocount, thanks to 
‘the place which phantasy has reserved for herself 
in mental life. The intoxicating substances affect 
‘our body, alter its chemical processes. It is not 


> Withein Bosch i= Dis fremms Helen, wayn the same 
‘hing on a lower level: “The mam who how care haw bese 
ton” 
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0 simple to find the place where religion belongs 
sn this series. We nrust look farther afield. 

‘The question, * What is the purpose of human 
life 2? has been asked times without mumber ; it 
Ihas never recelved a satisfactory answer; perhaps 
it does not admit of such an answer. Many a 
questioner has added that if it should appear that 
life has no porpose, then it would lose all value for 
him, But these threats alter nothing. It looks, 
on the contrary, as though one had a right to dls- 
‘iss this question, for it seems to presuppose that 
Delf n the superiority of the human race with 
which we are already so familiar in its other ex- 
preselons, Nobody asks whet is the purpose of 
‘the lives of animals, unless peradventure they are 
designed to be of service to man. But this, too, 
‘will not hold, for with maay animals man can do 
nothing—except describe, classify and study them ; 
‘and countless species have declined to be put even 
to this use, by living and dying and becoming 
eatinct before men bad set eyes upon them. So 
again, only religion is able to answer the question 
cof the purpose of life. One can hardly go wrong 
in concluding that the idea of a purpose in Hfe 
stands and falls with the religious system. 

‘We will tura, therefore, to the less ambitions 
Problem, what the bebaviour of men themselves 
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reveals as the purpose and object of their lives, 
what they demand of life and wish to attain init. 
‘The answer to this can bardiy be in doubt: they 
seek happiness, they want to become happy and 
to remain so. There are two sides to this striving, 
1 poaltive and « negative ; it aims on the one hand 
at eliminating pain and discomfort, on the other 
at the experience of intense pleasures, In its 
arrower sense the word ‘happiness’ relates only 
to the last, Thus buman activities branch off in 
two directioas—corresponding to this double goal 
according to which of the two they aim at realix- 
‘ng, either predominantly or even exclusively. 
‘AS we 6ee, it is simply the pleasure-principle 
which draws up the programme of life's purpose. 
‘This principle dominates the operation of the 
‘mental apparatns from the very beginning ; there 
can be no doubt about ite efficiency, and yet its 
Programme is in confict with the whole world, 
with the macrocosm as much as with the micro- 
comm, It akmply cannot be put into execution, 
the whole constitution of things runs counter to 
it; one might say the intention that man should 
be ‘happy’ is not included in the scheme of 
Creation’. What is called happiness in its nar- 
Towest sense comes from the satisfaction—most 
often instantaneous—of pent-up needs which have 
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‘reached great intensity, and by its very nature 
can only be transitory experience. When any 
condition desired by the pleasure-principle is pro- 
tracted, it results in a feeling omly of mild consfort ; 
‘we are so constituted that we can only intensely 
exjoy contrasts, mach less intensely states in them- 
aclves:' Our possibilities of happines are thus 
ited from the start by our very constitution, 
Tt ia much less dificult to be unhappy. Suffering 
comes from three quarters ; from our own body, 
which 1s destined to decay and dissolution, and 
cannot even dispense with anxiety and pala as 
danger-signals ; from the outer world, which can 
‘age against us with the most powerful and piti- 
Jess forces of destruction ; and finally from our 
relations with other men. ‘The unhappiness which 
thas this last origin we find perhaps more painful 
than any other ; we tead to regard it more or less 
‘as a gratuitous addition, although it cannot be 
‘any Jess an inevitable fate than the suffering that 
‘proceeds from other sources. 

It is no wonder if, under the pressure of these 
potabbilities of suffering, Immanity is wont to 
reduce its demands for happiness, just as even the 
pleasure-principle itself changes into the more 
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Accommodating reality-principle under the influence 
of external environment ; if a man thinks himself 
happy if be has merely escaped unhappiness or 
‘weathered trouble ; if in general the task of avoid 
{ng pain foress that of obtaining pleasure into the 
‘buckground. Reflection shows that there are very 
different ways of attempting to pertorm this task ; 
‘and all these ways have been recommended by the 
various schools of wisdom in the art of life and put 
‘into practice by men. Unbridled gratification of 
all desires forces itself into the foreground as the 
most alluring guiding principle in life, but it entails 
‘preferring enjoyment to caution and penalines iteclf 
after short indulgence. ‘The other methods, in 
which avoidance of pain is the main motive, are 
differentiated according to the source of the suffer- 
ing against which they are mainly directed. Some 
of these measures are extreme and some moderute, 
some are one-sided and some deal with several 
aspects of the matter at once. Voluntary lonel-y 
ness, isolation from others, is the readiest safeguard 
against the unhappiness that may arise out of 
human relations We know what this means; the’ 
‘happiness found along this path is that of peace, 
Against the dreaded outer world one can defend 
oneself only by turning away in some other direc- 
tan, if the dificulty is to be solved singie-handed. 
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‘These is indeed another and a better way: that of 
combining with the rest of the human community 
and taking up the attack on nature, thus forcing 
it to obey human will, under the guidance of 
‘science. One is working then with all for the good 
of all. But the most intersting methods for 
averting pain are those which aim at influencing 
‘the organism itself. In the last analysis ail pain 
is but sensation ; it only exists in so far as we feel 
it, and we feel it only in consequence of certain 
characteristics of our organism. 

‘The cradest of these methods of influencing the 
body, but also the most effective, is the chemical 
cone; that of intoxication. I do not think anyone 
entirely understands their operation, bat it is « 
fact that there are certain substances foreign to the 
‘body which, when preseat in the blood or tissues, 
directly cause us pleasurable sensations, but also so 
change the conditions of our perceptivity that we 
‘become insensible of disagreeable sensations. The 
two effects not only take place simultaneously, they 
‘seem to be closely bound up with each other. But 
there must be substances in the chemical compos!- 
‘lon of oar bodies which can do the eame, for we 
know of at least one morbid state, that of mania, in 
which a condition similar to this intoricatian arises 
without any drug being absorbed. Besides this, 
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‘ur norms} mental life shows variations, acconding 
‘to which pleasure is experienced with more or less 
eaze, and along with this goes a diminished or 
increased sensitivity to pain. It is grestly to be 
regretted that this toxic espect of mental processes 
hhas so far eluded sclentifc research. The services 
rendered by intoxicating substances in the stroggle 
for happiness and in warding off misery rank so 
ighly as a benefit that both individuals and races 
Ihave given them an established position within their 
Wbido-economy. It is not merely the immediate 
ain in pleasure which one owes to them, but alsa a 
‘measure of that independence of the outer world 
‘which in eo sorely craved. Men know that with the 
help they can get fram * drowning their cares’ they 
can at any time ship away from the oppression of 
reality and find a refuge in a world of their own 
‘where painful feelings do not enter. Weare aware 
that it is just this property which constitutes the 
danger apd injurioumess of intoxicating sub- 
stances. In certain circumstances they are toy 
blame when valuable energies which could have 
‘bean used to improve the lot of bumanity are use-' 
emily wasted. 

The complicated structure of our mental 
apparatns admits, bowever, of a whole series of 
other Kinds of infuence. The gratification of 
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‘instincts is happiness, but when the oater world 
lets us starve, refuses us satisfaction of our needs, 
‘they become the canse of very great suffering. So 
the hope is born thst by influencing these impulses 
fone may escape some measure of sufiering. This 
‘type of defence against pain no longer relates to the 
‘sensory apparatus ; it seeks to control the internal 
sources of our needs themselves. An extreme form 
of it consists in annihilation of the instincts, as 
taught by the wisdom of the East and practised by 
the Yogi. When it succeeds, it is trae, it involves 
iving up all other activities es well (sacrificing the 
‘whole of life), and again, by another path, the only 
Ihappiness it brings is that of peace, The same way 
fs taken when the aim is less extreme and only 
control of the instincts is sought. When this is 
to, the higher mental systems which recognize the 
reality-principle have the upper hand. The air of 
(ratification is by no means abandoned in this case ; 
a certain degree ot protection against enffeting is 
secured, in that lack of sstisfaction causes less pain 
‘when the instincts are kept in check than when they 
are unbridled. On the other hand, this brings with 
it sn mdeniable reduction in the degree of enjoy- 
meat obtainable. The feeling of happiness pro- 
duced by indulgence of a wild, untamed craving is 
incorsparably more intense than is the satisfying of 
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curbed desire. The irresistibility of perverted. 
‘impulses, pethaps the charm of forbidden things 
gcuerally, may ip this way be explained econamle- 
ally. 

‘Another method of guarding against pain is by 
‘using the Hbidodisplacements that out mental 
equipment allows of, by which it gains so greatly in 
flexibility, The task ia then one of transferring the 
instinctual sims into such directions that they 
cannot be frustrated by the outer world, Sub- 
imation of the instincts lends an aid in this. Its 
‘saocess is greatest when « man knows how to 
Ineighten sufficiently his capacity for obtaining 
pleasure from mental and intellectual work, Fate 
hhas little power against him then. This kind of 
satisfaction, such as the artist's joy in creation, 
in embodying his phantasies, or the scientist's in 
solving problems or discovering trath, has a spectal 
‘quality which we shall certainly one day be able to 
efine metapeychologically. Until then we can 
only wy metaphorically it seems to vs * higher and 
finer‘, but compared with that of gratifying gross 
Primitive instincts its intensity is tempered ond 
diffused ; it does aot overwhelm us physically. 
‘The weak point of this method, however, is that 
it ts not generally applicable ; it is only available 
to the few, Tt presupposes special gifts and dis- 
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Positions which are not very commonly found in a 
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fires are even more marked. The emnection 
‘with reality is looser stil: satisfaction is obtained 
‘through Giusions, which are recognized as such, 
without the discrepancy between them and reality 
‘being allowed to interfere with the pleasure they 
give. ‘These Mlusions are derived from the life of 
phantasy which, at the time when the sense of 
reality developed, was expressly exempted from the 
demands of the reality-test and set apart for the 
Purpose of fuliling wishes which would be very 
hhand to realize. At the bead of these phantasy. 
Pleasures stands the enjoyment of works of art 
which through the agency of the artist is opened 
to those who cannot themselves create,’ Thowe 
‘who are sensitive to the influence of art do not 
‘know how to rate it high enotgh as a source of 
happiness and consolation in life. Yet art affects 
‘us but a9 8 mild narcotic and can provide no more 
than a temporary refuge for us froco the bardabips 
of life ; ita influence is not strong enough to make 
‘ua forget teal misery. 

Another method operates more energetically 
and thoroughly; it regards reality as the soures 
of all suffering, as the one and only enemy, with 
‘whom life is intolerable and with whom therefore 
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all relations must be broken off if one is to be 
happy in any way at all. The hermit torns his 
‘back on this world; he will have nothing to do 
with it, But one can do more than that ; ope can 
try to re-create it, try to build up another instead, 
from which the most unbearable features are elim 
inated and replaced by others corresponding to 
one’s own wishes. He who in his despair and. 
defiance sets out on this path will not as rule 
get very far; reality will be too strong for him. 
He becomes a madman and usually finds no ont 
to help him in carrying through his delusion. It 
1s said, however, that each one of us bebaves in 
some respect lke the paranoiac, substituting a 
wish-falfilment for some aspect of the world which 
is unbearable to him, and carrying this delusion 
through into reality. When a Sarge number of 
People make this attempt together and try to 
obtain assurance of happiness and protection from 
sutiering by a delusiona) transformation of reality 
it wcquirea special significance. The religions of 
‘humanity, too, must be classifed as mase-delnsions 
of this kind. Needless to say, no one who shares 
‘a detaslon recognizes It as such. 

I do not suppose that I have enumerated all the 
methods by which men strive to win happiness 
and keep sufiecing at bay, and Timow, too, that the 
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material might have been arranged differently. 
One of these methods I have not yet mentioned at 
all~-not because I had forgotten it, but because it 
‘will interest us in another connection. How would 
it be possible to forget this way of all others of 
practising the art of life! It is conspicuous for 
its remarkable capacity to combine characteristic 
Heatures, Needless to say, it, too, strives to bring 
about independence of fate—as we may Dest call 
it—and with this object tt looks for satisfaction 
within the mind, and uses the capacity for dis- 
placing libido which we mentioned before, but it 
does not tum away from the outer world ; on the 
contrary, it takes a firm bold of its objects and 
obtains happiness from an emotional relation to 
them, Nor is it content to strive for avoidance of 
paio—thet goat of weary resignation ; rather it 
passes that by heedlesly and holds fast to the 
Aeep-rooted, passionate striving for a positive ful- 
filment of happiness. Perhaps it really comes 
nearer to this goal than any other method. I am 
speaking, of conrse, of that way of life which makes 
love the centre of all things and anticipates all 
‘happiness from loving and being loved. This atti- 
tode is familiar enough to all of us; one of the 
forms in which love manifests itself, sexual love, 
gives us our most intense experience of an over- 
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‘whelming pleasurable sensation and so fornishes a. 
rotetype for our strivings after happiness, What 
4s more natural than that we should persist in 
seeking happiness along the path by which we 
‘iret encountered it? The weak side of this way 
of living is clearly evident ; and were it not for 
‘this, no human being would ever have thought of 
abandoning this path to happiness in favour of any 
other. We are never so defenceless against susfes- 
ing as when we love, never so foriornly unhappy as 
‘when we have Jost our loveobject or its love. 
‘But this does not complete the story of that way 
of life which bases happiness on love; there is 
much more to be said about it. 

‘We may here go on to consider the interesting 
case in which happiness in life is sought first and 
foremost in the enjoyment of beauty, wherever it 
is to be found by our senses and our judgement, 
the beauty of human forms and movements, of 
aatural objects, of landscapes, of artistic and even 
scientific creations. As a goal in life this aesthetic 
‘attitude offers little protection against the menace 
of suffering, but it is able to compensate for a great 
deat. The enjoyment of beauty prodaoss a par- 
ticular, mildly intoxicating kind of sensation. 
“There is no very evident nse in beauty ; the neces- 
ity of it for caltural purposes is not apparent, 
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and yet civilization coold not do without #t. The 
selence of aesthetics investigates the conditions in 
which things are regarded as beautifol; it ean 
give no explanation of the oxture or origin of 
‘Deautty ; as usual, its lack of results is concealed 
‘under « Bood of resounding and meaningless words. 
Unfortunately, psycho-analysis, oo, bas less to say 
about beanty than about most things. Its derlva- 
tion from the realms of sexual senttion is all that 
deems certain; the love of beanty is a perfect 
example of feeling with an inhibited aim. 
“Beauty” and ‘attraction are first of all the attri- 
Dutes of asexual object, It is remarkable that the 
genitals themselves, the sight of which is always 
exciting, are hardly ever reganied as beautiful ; 
the quality of beauty seems, om the otber hand, to 
attach to certain secondary sexual characters, 
In spite of the incompleteness of these oon- 
siderations, 1 will venture on a few remarks in 
conclusion of this discussion, The goal towards 
which the pleasure-principle impels us—of be 
‘caming happy—is not attainable; yet we may not 
—nay, cannot—give up the effort to come nearer 
to realization of it by some means or other, Very 
different paths may be taken towards it: some 
‘pussue the positive aspect of the aim, attainment 
of pleasure; others the negative, evoidance of 
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pein. By none af these ways can we achieve all 
that we desire. In that modified sense im which 
wwe have soto it to be attainable, happiness is a 
problem of the economics of the Ubido i each 
individual. There is no sovereign recipe in this 
matter which suits all; exch one must find out 
for himself by which particular means be may 
achieve felicity. All kinds of different factors 
will operate to influence his choice. It depends 
con how souch real gratification he is Ukely to 
obtain in the external world, and how far he will 
find it mecemary to make himseif independent of 
it; finally, too, om the belie he has in himself of 
bls power to alter it in accordance with his wishes, 
‘Even at this stage the mental constitution of the 
individual will play a decisive part, aside from any 
extemal considerations. The man who is pre- 
dominantly erotle will choose emotional relation 
ships with others before all else ; the narciseistic 
type, who is more self-sufficient, will seck his 
‘essential satisfactions in the inner workings of hls 
‘own soul; the man of action will never abandon. 
‘the external world in which be can essay his 
' power. The interests of narcissistic types will be 
determined by their particular gifts and the 
degree of instinctual sublimation of which they 
are capable. When any choice is purmued to an 
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extreme it penalizes itself, in that it exposes the 
individual to the dangers accompanying any one 
exclusive leinterest which may always prove in- 
adequate. Just as a cautious business-man avoids 
investing all his capital in one concern, so wisdom 
would probably admonish us also not to anticl- 
pate all our happiness from one quarter alone. 
Success is never certain; it depends on the co-| 
operation of many factors, perhaps ou none more 
than the capacity of the mental constitution to 
‘adapt Itself to the outer world and then utilize, 
this last for obtaining pleasure. Anyone who is 
bom with a specially unfavourable instinctual 
constitution, and whose libido-components do not 
a through the transformation and modification 
‘necessary for successful achievement in later tife, 
wil find it hard to obtain happiness fram his 
exteroal environment, especially if he is faced with 
the more dificult tasks. One last pomsibility off 
Sealing with life remains to such people and t offers 
‘them at least substitute-gratifications ; it takes 
tthe form of the fight into menrotic illness, and they 
‘mostly adopt it while they are still young. Those 
‘whose efforts to obtain happines come to nought 
in later years still find consolation in the pleasure 
‘of chronic intoxication, or else they embark upon 
that despairing attempt at revolt—psychosis, 
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Religion cireumscribes these measures of choice 
and adaptation by urging upon everyone alike its 
single way of achieving happiness and guarding 
against pala. Its method consists in decrying the 
value of life and promulgating a view of the real 
‘world that is distorted like w delusion, and both of 
these imply preliminary intimidating influence 
‘upon intelligence. At such a cost—by the forcible 
imposition of mental infantilism and inducing a 
mase-delusion—religion succteds in saving many 
people from individual neuroses. But little more. 
‘There are, as we have sid, many paths by which 
the happiness attainable for man can be reached, 
but none which is certain to take him to it, Nor 
can religion keep her promises either. When the 
faithful find themselves reduced in the end to 
speaking of God's ‘inscrutable decree’, they 
thereby avow that all that is left to them in their 
sufferings ia unconditional submission as  last- 
remaining consolation and source of happiness. 
‘And if a man is willing to come to this, he could 
probably have arrived there by a shorter roed, 
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‘Un discussion of happiness has so far not 
taught us much that is not already 
‘common imowledge. Not does the pros- 

pect af discovering anything new seem much 

greater if we go on with the problem why it is 60 

hard for mankind to be happy. We gave the 

answer before, when we cited the three sources of 

‘human sufferings, namely, the superior force of 

nature, the disposition to decay ot our bodies, 

and the inadequacy of our methods of regulating 

‘human relations io the family, the community and 

the state, In regard to the first two, our judgement 

cannot hesitate: it forces us to recognize these 
sources of suffering and to submit to the inevitable. 

‘We shall never completely subdue nature; our 

‘body, too, san organism, itself part of nature, and 

will always contain the seeds of dissolution, with 

its Kimited powers of adaptation and achievement. 

‘The effect of this recognition is in no way dis- 

heartening ; on the contrary, it points out the 


direction for our efforts. If we cannot abolish all 
‘° 
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sulering, yet a great deal of it we can, and can 
saitigate more ; the experience of several thousand. 
‘years has convinced us of this. To the third, the 
‘ecial source of our distreases, we take up a different 
attitude. We prefer not to regard it as one at all: 
‘we cannot ste why the systems we have ourselves 
‘ented sbould not rather ensure protection and 
well-being for us all. To be sure, when we consider 
hhow unsuccessful our efforts to safeguard against 
suffering in this particular have proved, the sos 
piclon dawns upon us that a bit of wnconquerable 
‘ature Inrks concealed behind this difficulty xa 
‘wellin the shape of our own mental constitution, 

‘When we atart to consider this possibility, we 
‘cone across & point of view which is so amazing that 
‘we will pause over it. According to it, our so- 
called civilization itself is to blame for a great part 
of our misery, and we should be much happier if we 
were to give it up and go back to primitive con- 
ditions, I call this amazing, becamse—however one 
may define culture—it is undeniable that every 
‘meana by which we try to guard ourselves against 
‘measces from the several sources of human distress 
in a part of this same calture. 

‘How has it come about tht 90 many people 
Ihave adopted this strange attitude of hostility to 
civilization? In my opinion, it arose from a back- 
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ground of profound long-standing discontent with 
‘the existing state of civilization, which finally 
crystallized into this judgement as a remit of 
certain historical happenings, I believe I can 
identify the last two of these; I am not learned 
‘enough to trace the links in the chain back into the 
history of the human species. At the time when 
Chuistianity conquered the pagan religions some 
such antagonism to culture must already have been 
actively ut work. It is closely related to the low 
estimation put upon earthly life by Christian 
doctrine. The earlier of the last two historical 
developments was when, as a result of voyages of 
discovery, men came into contact with primitive 
peoples and races. To the Europeans, who failed 
to observe them carefully and misunderstood what 
they saw, these people seemed to lead simple, happy 
lives—wunting for nothing—such as the travellers 
who visited them, with all their superior culture, 
‘were unable to achieve. Later experience has 
corrected this opinion on many points ; in several 
instances the ease of life was due to the bounty of 
nature and the possibilities of ready satisfaction for 
the great human needs, but it was erroneously 
attributed to the absence of the complicated con- 
ditions of civilisation. The last of the two his- 
torical eventa is especially familiar to us; it was 
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‘when people began to understand the natare of 
‘the neuroses which threaten to undermine the 
‘modicum of happiness open to civilized maa. It 
‘Wes found that men become neurotic because they 
cannot tolerate the degree of privaticn that society 
Aemposes on them in virtue of its cultural ideals, and 
it was supposed that a return to greater posal 
‘ilities of happiness would ensue if these standards 
‘were abolished or greatly relaxed. 

‘And there exists ax element of disappointment, 
in addition, In the last generations man has made 
extraordinssy strides in knowledge of the nutural 
sciences and technical application of them, and 
‘has established his dominion over nature in a way 
never before imagined. The details of this forward 
‘progress are universally imown ; it is unnecessary 
‘to eumerate them. Mankind is proud of its ex- 
ploits and has a tight to be. But men are begin 
ning to perceive that all this newly won power 
‘over space and time, this conquest of the forces of 
nature, this fulfilment of age-old longings, hua not 
increased the amount of pleasure they can obtain 
‘in Mf, has not made them feel any happier. The 
‘valid conclusion from this is merely that power over 
nature is not the only condition of human happi- 
‘ness, just as it is not the only goal of civilization’s 
efforts, and there is no ground for inferring that ita 
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technical progreas is worthless from the standpaint 
cof happiness, It prompts one to exclaim: is ft not 
then 2 positive pleasure, an unequivocal gain in 
‘happiness, to be able ta hear, whenever I like, the 
‘voice of a child Living hundreds of miles away, or to 
know directly a friend of mine arrives at his destina~ 
ton that he has come well and safely through the 
Jong and troublesome voyage? And is It nothing 
that medical selence has succeeded in enormously 
reducing the mortality of young children, the 
dangers of infection for women in childbirth, in- 
teed, io very considerably prolonging the avenige 
Jength of human life? And there is still a long list 
cone could add to these benefits that we owe to 
‘the mmuch-despised era of sclentific and practical 
Progress—but a critical, pessimistic voice makes 
itself heard, saying that most of these advantages 
follow the model of those * cheap pleasures’ in the 
anecdote. One gets this enjoyment by sticking 
‘one’s bare leg outside the bedclothes on a cold 
vwinter’s night and thea drawing it in again, If 
there were no railway to make light of distances 
my child would never have left bome and T should 
not need the telephone to bear his voice. If there 
‘were no vessels croscing the ocean my friend would 
never have embarked on his voyage and T should 
not need the telegraph to relieve my anxiety about 
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1him, What is the use of reducing the mortality of 
children when it is precisely this redaction which 
‘imposes the greatest moderation oa us in beetting 
‘them, so that taken al round we do not rear more 
children tham in the days before the reign of hygieve, 
while at the same time we have created difficult 
conditions for sexnal life in marriage and probably 
counteracted the beneficial efiects of natural selec- 
tion? And what do we gain by a loag life when 
it is full of hardship and starved of joys and 50 
wretched that we can only welcome death as our 
Aeliverer ? 

Tt seems to be certain thet oor present-day 
civilization does not inspire in us a feeling of well- 
Deing, but it is very difficult to form an opinion 
whether in cartier times people felt any happier 
and what part their cultural conditions played in 
the question. We always tend to regand trouble 
objectively, #, to place ourselves with our own 
wants and our own sensibilities in the sme con- 
ditions, so as to discover what opportunities for 
Ihappiness or unhappiness we sbould find in them. 
This method of considering the problem, which 
appears to be objective because it ignores the 
varieties of subjective sensitivity, is of course the 
mmost subjective possible, for by applying it one 
‘robstitutes one’s own mental attitude for the un- 
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‘known attitnde of other men. Happines, an the 
contrary, is something essentially subjective. How- 
ever we may shrink in horror at the thought of 
certain situations, that of the galley-slaves in 
antignity, of the peasants in the Thirty Years' War, 
of the victims of the Inquisition, of the Jews awalt- 
ng @ pogrom, it is still impoutible for us to feel 
ourselves into the position of these people, to 
‘imagine the differences which would be brought 
about by constitutional obtuseness of fetling, 
‘gradual stupefaction, the cessation of all anticipa- 
‘Hon, and by ail the grosser and more subtle ways 1a 
‘which insensibiity to both pleasurable and painful 
swosations can be induced. Moreover, om occasions 
‘when the most extreme forms of suffering have to 
‘be endured, special mental protective devices come 
into operation. It seems to me unprofitable to 
follow up this aspect of the problem further. 

It is time that we should turn our attentlon 10 
‘the nature of this culture, the value of which is 40 
‘much disputed from the point of view of happiness. 
‘Until we have learat something by examining it 
for ourselves, we will not Jook round for formulas 
which express its essence in a few words. We will 
be content to repeat? thet the word ‘culture’ 
dexcribes the sum of the achievements and institu- 

* Ce Tae Fates of om Hanon, 
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camera he has created an instrament whichregisters 
transitory vivual impressdons, just a5 the gramo- 
phone does with equally transient auditory ones ; 
both are at bottom materialisations of his own 
power of memory. With the belp of the tele 
bane he can bear at distances which even fairy- 
tales would treat as insuperable ; writing to begin 
with was the voice of the absent ; dwellings were 
& substitute for the mother’s womb, that first 
abode, in which he was safe and felt 20 content, 
for which he probably yeams ever after. 

Ut sounds Like a foiry-tale, but aot only that ; 
this story of what man by his scence and practical 
inventions has achieved oa this earth, where he 
first appeared a5 « weakly member of the animal 
Kingdom, and on which each individual of his 
species mast ever again appear as a belpless infant 
—O inch of nature is a direct fulfilment of all,or 
cof most, of the dearest wishes in his fairy-tale. All 
‘these possessions be has acquired through culture, 
‘Lomg ago he formed an ideal conception of omal- 
‘Potence and amniscieoce which he embodied in his 
gods, Whatever seemed unattainable to his de- 
sirea—ot forbidden to him—he attributed to these 
gods, One may say, therefore, that these gods 
‘were the ideals of his culture. Now he kas him- 
self approached very near to realiring this ideal, 
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‘he has nearly become a god himself. But only, it 
4a tre, in the way that ideals are usually realized 
in the general experience of humanity. Not com- 
‘pletely ; im some respects not at ali, in others only 
‘by halves, Man has become 2 god by means of 
artificial limbs, 90 to speak, quite magnificent 
‘when equipped with all his accessory organs; 
Bat they do oot grow on him and they still give 
‘him trouble at times. However, he is entitled 
to console himseli with the thought that this 
evolution will not come to an end in A.D. 1930, 
Future ages will prodace further great advances 
in this realm of culture, probably inconceivable 
now, and will increase man's likeness to a god still 
more. But with the aim of our study in mind, 
wwe will not forget, all the same, that the homman 
being of to-day is not bappy with all his likeness 
to a god. 

‘Thus we recognize that « country bes attained 
a high level of elvilization when we find thet 
everything in it that can be helpfnl ia exploit- 
ing the earth for man’s beneGt and in protecting 
hhim against nature—everything, in short, that is 
‘useful to him—is cultivated and effectively pro- 
tected. In such 2 country the course of rivers 
which threaten to overfiow their banks 1s regu 
lated, their waters guided throagh canals to places 
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where they are needed. The sail is industrionsly 
cultivated and planted with the vegetation suited 
to it; the mineral wealth is brought up assidu- 
ously from the depths and wrought into the 
implements end utensils that are required. The 
means of communication are frequent, rapid and 
reliable; wild and dangeroas snimals have bom 
exterminated, the breeding of tamed and domesti- 
ented ones prospers. But we demand other things 
besides these of clvitization, and, curiously enongh, 
we expect to find them existing in the same 
countries. As if we wished to repudiate the first 
requisition we made, we count it also as proot of 
a high fevel of civilization when we see that the 
industry of the inhabitants is applied as well 10 
things which are not in the least useful and, on 
the contrary, seem to be useless, og. when the 
parks and gardens in a town, which are necessary 
‘ax playgrounds and alr-reservoirs, also bear flower- 
ing plants, or when the windows of dwellings are 
adored with flowers. We soon become aware 
that the uscless thing which we require of civiliza- 
tiom is beauty; we expect a cultured people to 
revere beauty where it {s found in nature and to 
create it in their bandiwork so far as they are able, 
‘But this is far from exhausting what we require of 
Civilization, Besides, we expect to see the signs 
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of cleanliness and onder. We do not think highly 
of the caltural level of an English comtry town 
im the time of Shakespeare when we read that 
there was a tall dungheep in front of hie father’s 
hhouse in Stratford; we are indignant and call it 
"barbarous’, which is the opposite of civilized, 
when we find the paths in the Wiener Wald 
littered with paper. Dirt of any Kind seems to us 
iocompatible with civilization; we extend our 
demands for cleanliness to the human body also, 
tnd ere amazed to hear what an objectionable 
odour emanated from the pero of the Rol 
Soleil ; we shake our heads when we are shown 
the tiny wash-bosin on the Isola Bea which 
Napoleoa used for his daily ablutions, Indeed, 
we are not surprised if anyone employs the use of 
soap a8 a direct measure of civilization. It is the 
same with order, which, like cleanliness, relates 
entirely to man’s handiwork. But whereas we 
cannot expect cleanliness in nature, order has, on 
the contrary, been imitated from mature; man's 
observations of the great astronomical periodicities 
not only farnished him with a model, but formed 
the ground plan of bis first attempts to introduce 
order into his own life, Order is a kind of repeti- 
tion-compulsion by which it is ordained once for 
all when, where and how a thing shail be done so 
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that on every similar occasion doubt and beaite- 
‘tion shall be avoided. The benefits of onder are 
incontestable : it enables us to use space und time 
to the best advantage, while saving expenditure 
of mental energy. One would be justified in ex- 
ppecting that i would have ingrained itself from 
‘the start and without opposition into all buman 
activities; and one may well wonder that this has 
not happened, and that, on the contrary, human 
‘beings manifest an inborn tendency to negligence, 
irregularity and untrustworthiness in their work, 
and have to be laborionsly trained to imitate the 
example of their celestial models. 

Beanty, cleanliness and order clearly oocupy a 
Peculiar position among the requirements of civil- 
ization. No one will maintain that they are as 
cavential to life as the activities aimed at control- 
ting the forces of nature and as other factors which 
‘we have yet to mention; and yet no one would 
willingly relegate them to the backgronnd as 
‘trivial matters, Beauty is an instance which 
plainly shows that culture is aot simply utilitarian 
in its aims, for the tack of beauty is a thing we 
cannot tolerate in civilization, The utilitarian 
advantages of order are quite apparent; with 
regard to cleanliness we have to remember that it 
is required of us by hygiene, and we may surmise 
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that even belore the days of scientific prophylaxis 
the connection between the two was not altogether 
‘unsuspected by mankind. But these sims and 
endeavours of culture are not entirely to be ex- 
plained on utilitarian lines; there must be some- 
‘thing else at work besides. 

‘According to general opinion, however, there is 
‘one featnre of enlture which characterises it better 
than any other, and that is the value it sels upon. 
tiie and aesthetic achievement—the leading part 
‘it concedes to fdeas io hnman life. First and fore- 
‘most among these ideas come the religious systema 
with their complicated evolution, on which I have 
leewhere endeavoured to throw a light ; next to 
‘them come philosophica? speculations ; and last, 
the ideals man bas formed, his conceptions of the 
perfection possible in an individual, in a people, 
in humanity as a whole, and the demands he makes 
‘on the basis of these conceptions. These creations 
of his mind are not independent of each other; on 
the contrary, they are closely interwoven, and 
‘this complicates the attempt to describe them, a2 
well ns that to trace their psychological deriva- 
tion, If we assume as a general hypothesis that 
‘the force behind all braman activities is a striving 
towards the two convergent aims of profit and 
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pleasure, we most thea acknowledge this ax valid 
also for these other manifestations of culture, 
although it can be plainly recognised as tras oly 
in respect of science and art. It cannot be 
doubted, bowever, that the remainder, too, corres 
pond to some powerfa! need in human beings— 
perbaps to one which develops fully only in a 
minority of people, Nor may we allow curselves 
to be misled by our own judgements concerning 
the value of any of these religious or philosophical 
ystems or of these ideals ; whether we look upon 
‘them aa the highest achievement of the human 
sind, or whetber we deplore them as fallacies, ome 
must acknowledge that where they exist, and 
especially where they are in the ascendant, they 
testify to & high level of civilization, 

‘We now have to consider the last, and certainly 
‘by no means the least important, of the components 
of culture, namely, the ways in which social re 
lations, the relations of one man to another, are 
regulated, all that has to do with him as a neigh- 
‘baur, a source of help, a semual cbject to others, a 
wember of a family or of a state. It is tepectally 
ificolt in this matter to remain unbiased by any 
ideal standards and to ascertain exactly what is 
specifically cultaral here. Perhaps one might begin 
‘with the statement that the first attempt ever 
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‘made to regulate these social relations already 
contained the essential element of civilization. Had 
‘no such attempt been made, these relations would 
‘be subject to the willsof individuals: that is tosay, 
the man who was physically strongest would decide 
things in accordance with his own interests and 
desires, The situation would remain the same 
‘even though this strong man should in bis tum 
‘meet with another who was stronger than he. 
‘Human life in communities only becomes possible 
when a number of mea unite togetber in atrength 
superior to any single individual and remain anited 
agninst all single individuals. ‘The strength ot this 
‘united body is then opposed as Right ‘against the 
strength of any individual, which is condenined as 
“brute force’. This substitution of the power of a 
‘united sumber for the power of a single man is the 
decisive step towards civilization. The essence of 
it lies in the circumstance thst the members of the 
community have restricted their possibilities of 
such restrictions. The first requisite of culture, 
therefore, is justice—that is, the assurance that a 
Jaw once made wil not be broken in favour of any 
individual. This implies nothing about the ethleal 
value of any such law, The further course of 
cultural development seems to tend towards 
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ecuuring that the law shall no longer represent the 
will of any smell body—caste, tribe, section af the 
population—which may behave like 8 predatory 
individual towards other such groups petbaps con- 
‘taining larger numbers. The end-result would be 
‘a state of law to which all—that is, all who are 
capable of uniting—have contributed by making 
some sacrifice of thelr own desires, and which leaves 
mane—again with the same exception—et the 
mercy of brute force. 

‘The Liberty of the individual is not a benefit of, 
culture. It was greatest before any culture, though 
indeed it had little value at that the, because the 
individual was hardly in x position to defend it. 
Liberty has undergone restrictions through the 
evolution of civilization, and justice demands that 
these restrictions shail apply to all. The desire for 
freedom that makes itself felt in a human com- 
munity may be a revolt against some existing 
‘injustice and so may prove favourable to a further 
development of civilization and remain compatible 
with it. But it may also have its origin in the 
Primitive roots of the personality, still unfettered 
bby clvilizing influences, and so become a soures of 
antagonism to culture. Thus the ery for freedom 
ip directed cither against particular forms or 
demands of calture or else against culture itself, 
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‘It does not seem as if man could be brought by any 
sort of influence to change his nature into that of 
the ents; he will always, one imagines, defend his 
claim to individual freedom against the wil of the 
multitude. A great part of the struggles of man- 
kkind centres sound the single task of finding some 
expedient (.¢, satisfying) solution between these 
individual claims and those of the civitized com- 
munity ; it is one of the problems of man's inte 
‘whether this solution can be arrived at in some 
‘particular form of culture or whether the conflict 
‘will prove irreconcilable. 

We have obtained a clear impression of the 
general picture presented by culture through adopt- 
Jug the common view as to which aspects of human 
life are to be called cultural ; but itis true that so 
far we have discovered nothing that is not common 
Imowledge. We have, however, nt the sume time 
guarded ourselves against accepting the miscon- 
‘ception that civilization is synonymous with 
Ddecoming perfect, is the path by which man is 
ordained to teach perfection. But now a certain 
‘point of view presses for consideration ; it will lead 
perhaps in another direction, The evolution of 
culture seems to us 2 peculiar kind of process 
Passing over humanity, of which several aspects 
strike ns as familiar, We can describe this process 
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in terms of the modifications it effects on the known, 
‘oman instinctual dispositions, which it is the 
economic task of our lives to satisfy. Some of these 
‘instincts become absorbed, as it were, sa that some- 
thing oppears in place of them which in an indi- 
vidual we call a character-trait. The most rematk- 
‘able example of this process fe found in respect of 
the anal erotism of young human beings Thelr 
primary interest in the excretory function, its 
‘organs and products, is changed in the courss of 
their growth into x group of traits that we know 
‘well —thriftiness, orderliness and cleanliness — 
valuable and welcome qualities in themselves, 
which, however, may be intensified till they visibly 
dominate the personality and produce what we call 
‘the anal character. How this happens we do not 
mow ; but there is no doubt about the accuracy 
of this conciasion.* Now, we have seen that order 
and cleanliness are essentially cultural demands, 
although the necessity of them for survival is not 
particularly apparent, any more than thelr sult- 
ability a8 sources of pleasure. At this point we 
must be struck for the first time with the simiarity 
‘between the process of cultural development and 
‘that of the libidinal development in an individual, 
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Other instincts have to be induced to change tha 
_ conditions of their gratification, to find it akg 
other paths, a process which is usually ‘dentical 
‘with what we know so well as sublimation (of the 
‘ulm of an instinct}, but which can sometimes be 
difesentiated from this, Sublimation of instinct 
is an especially conspicuous feature of cultural 
evolution ; this it ls that makes it possible for the 
logical activities, to play such am important part 
in civilized life. If one were to yield to a first 
impression, one would be tempted to say that 
subliroation is a fate which bas been forced upon 
instincts by culture alone, But it is better to 
reflect over thisa while longer, ‘Thirdly and lastly, 
‘and this seems most important of al, tis impossible 
‘to ignore the extent to which civilisation is bailt up 
on renunciation of instinctital gratifications, the 
degree to which the existence of civilization pro- 
supposes the non-gratication (suppression, re- 
‘Pression or something else ?) of powerful instinctual 
‘urgencies. This ‘cultural privation” dominates 
‘the whole field of social relations between buman 
‘beings ; we know already thet it isthe cause of the 
sntagonism sgainst which all civilization bas to 
fight, It sets hard tasks for our scientific work, too; 
wehave a great deal to-explain here. It isnot easy 
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to mdesstand how it can become possible to with- 
‘bold satisfaction from an instinct, Norisit by any 
‘means without risk to do so; if the deprivation ia 
‘nat made good economically, one may be certain of 

‘But now, if we wish to know what use it Isto us 
to have recognized the evalntion of culture as a 
special process, comparable to the normal growth, 
of an individnal to maturity, we must clearly attack 
‘unother problem and pat the question : what are 
the infuences to which the evolution of culture 
owes its origin, bow did it arise and what deter- 
‘mined its course ? 





Vv 


ms task seems too big a one; one may 
‘wellennfess oneself diffdent. Here follows 
what litile I have bem able to elicit 
about it. 

Once primitive man had made the discovery 
‘that ft lay in his own hands—speaking literally— 
to improve his lot on earth by working, it cannot 
have been « matter of indifference to him whether 
another man worked with him or against him, 
The other acquired the values of a fellow-workee, 
and it was advantageous to live with him. Even 
cartier, in his ape-like prehistory, ran had adopted 
‘the habit of forming families: his firet helpers 
‘were probably the members of his family, One 
‘may suppose that the founding of families was ia 
some Woy connected with the period when the 
‘need for genital satisfaction, no longer sppearing 
Vise on occasional guest who torus up suddenly 
and then vanishes withont Jetting one bear any- 
thing of him for loog intervals, had settled down 
with each man like s permanent Jodger. When 

a 


this bappened, the mule acquired a motive for 
‘Keeping the iemale, or rather, his sexual objects, 
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this primitive family one essential feature of enl- 
‘ture is lacking : the will of the father, the head af 
it, was unfettered. I have endeavoured in Totem 
wad Tabu to show how the way led from this 
family-Hfe to the succeeding phase of commanal 
‘existence in the form of a band of brothers. By 
‘overpowering the father, the sons had discovered 
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founded upon the restrictions that the band were 
obliged to impose on one another in onder to 
maintain the new system. These taboos were the 
first ‘ Right or aw, The life of human beings in 
‘common therefore had « twofold foundation, é.2, 
‘the compulsion to work, created by external neoee- 
, and the power of love, causing the male to 
wish to keep bis sexual object, the female, near 
‘him, and the female to keep near ber that part of 
herself which has become detached from her, her 
elild, ros and Ananke were the pareats of 
human culture, too, The first result of culture 
‘was that a larger number of inuman beings could 
‘then live together im common, And since the 
two great powers were here co-operating together, 
one might have expected that further cultural 
evolution would have proceeded smoothly towards 
‘ever greater mastery over the external world, as 
‘well as towards greater extension in the numbers 
of men sharing the life in common. Nor ia it 
easy to understand how this culture can be felt 
as anything but satisfying by those who partake 
of it. 

Before we go on to enguire where the disturb- 
ances in it arise, we will let ourselves digress from 
the point that love was one of the founders of 
culture end so fill a gap elt in our previous dis- 
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cussion. We stid that man, having found by 
‘experience that sexnal (genital) love afforded him 
hhis greatest gratification, so that it became in 
‘tfect a prototype of all happiness to him, must 
fhave been thereby inapelled to seek his happiness 
farther along the path of sexual relations, to make 
genital erotism the ceatral point of his life, We 
‘went on to say that in 50 doing he becomes to a 
very dangerous degree dependent on a part of the 
outer world, namely, on bis chosen love-object, 
‘and this exposes bim to most painful muflerings if 
he in rejected by it or loses it through death or 
defection. The wise men of all ages have conse- 
quently warned us emphatically ogninst this way 
of life; but ia spite of all it retains its attraction 
for a great number of people. 

‘A small minority are enabled by their constitu- 
tion meverthles to find happiness along the path 
; Dut far-reaching mental transformations 

of the erotic function are necessary before this is 
Possible. These people make themselves inde 
‘pendent of their object's acquiescence by trans- 
{essing the main vaine from the fact of being loved 
to their own act of loving: they protect them- 
selves against loss of it by attaching their love 
aot to individual objects but to all men equally, 
and they avold the uncertainties and dlssppoiat- 
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ments of genital love by taming away from its 
sexual aim and modifying the imstinct into an 
impulse with an inbibited aim. The state which 
‘they induce in themselves by this process—an 
unchangeable, undeviating, tender attitude—has 
little superficial likeness to the stormy vitiss 
‘tudes of genital love, from which it is nevertheless 
derived. It seems that Saint Francis of Assisi 
may have cartled this method of using Tove to 
produce an inner jecling of bappiness as far as 
‘anyone ; what we are thus characterizing as one 
‘af the procedures by which the pleasure-principle 
folfils itself bas in fact been linked up in many 
‘ways with religion ; the connection between them 
‘may lie in those remote fastnesses of the mind 
where the distinctions between the ego and 
objects and between the various objects become 
matters of indifference. From one ethical stand- 
point, the deeper motivation of which will later 
become clear to us, this inclination towards an 
all-embracing love of others and of the world at 
large is regarded as the highest state of mind of 
which man is capable. Even at this early stage 
in the discussion I will not withhold the two 
principal objections we have to raise against this 
view. A love that does not discriminate seems to 
ua to lose some of its own value, since it does 
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‘an injustice to its object. And secondly, not all 
men are worthy af love. 

‘The love that instituted the family still retains 
its power; in its original form it does not stop short 
of direct sexual satistection, and in its modified 
form as aim-inbibited friendliness it infiuences our 
dlvilization. In both these forms it carries on its 
task of binding men and women to one another, 
and it does this with greater intensity than can be 
achieved through the interest of work in common, 
‘The casual and undifferentiated way in which the 
‘word "love" is employed by language has its genetic 
justification. In general usage the relation between 
4 man and & woman whase genital desires have led 
‘them to found a family is called love ; but the posi- 
tive attitude of feeling between parentsand children, 
between brothers and sisters in a family, is also 
called love, although to us this relation merits 
‘the description of aim-inhibited love or affection. 
Love with an inhibited aim was indeed originally 
‘full sensual love and in men's unconscious minds is 
so still, Both of them, the sensual and the alm- 
‘inhibited forms, reach out beyond the family and 
create new bonds with others who before were 
strangers, Genital love leads to the forming of 
new families ; aim-inhibited love to ‘ friendships’, 
‘which are valuable culturally because they do not 
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entail many of the Hmitations of genital ove— 
for instance, its exclusiveness. But the inter 
relations between love and culture lose their aim- 
plity as developuent proceeds. On the one 
and, love opposes the interests of culture; on 
the other, culture menaces love with grievous re- 
strletions. 

‘This rift between them seems inevitable; the 
cause of it is not Immediately recognizable, It 
expresses itself Gist in a conflict between the family 
and the larger community to which the indlvidaal 
belongs. We have seen already that one of cul- 
tore's prinelpal endeavours is to cement men and 
‘women together into larger units, But the faraily 
will not give up the individual. The closer the 
attachment between the members of it, the more 
they often tend to remain aloof from others, and 
the harder it is for them to enter into the wider 
chrele of the world at large. That farm of life in 
‘cammon which is phylogenetically older, and is in 
childhood its only form, resists being displaced by 
the type that becomes acquired later with culture. 
‘Detachment from the family has becomea task that 
awaits every adolescent, and often soclety elps 
‘him through it with pubertal and initiatory rites. 
(One gets the impression that these difficulties form 
an integral part of every process af mentel evola- 
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tlon—and indeed, at bottom, of every organic 
evelopment, too. 

‘The next discord is cansed by women, who soon 
become antithetical to cultural trends and spread. 
around them thelr conservative inffuence—the 
‘women who at the beginning tsi the foundations 
of culture by the appeal of their love, Women 
represent the intereats of the family and sexaal 
life ; the work of civilization has become more and. 
‘more men’s business ; it condronts them with ever 
harder tasks, compels them to sublimations of 
instinct which women are not easily abl to achieve. 
Since man has not an tnlimited amount of mental 
energy xt his disposal, be must accomplish his 
taska by distributing his libido to the best advan- 
tage. What be employs for cultural purposes he 
withdraws to a great exteot from women and his 
sexual life ; his constant association with men and 
hhis dependence on his relations with them even 
estrange him from his duties as busband and 
father. Woman finds herself thus foreed into the 
background by the claims of culture and she 
‘adopts am inkmical attitude towards it. 

‘The tendency of culture to set restrictions upon 
sexual life is 10 less svident than its other aim 
of widening its sphere of operations. Even the 
earliest phase of it, the totemic, brought in its train 
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‘the prohibition against incestuous object-choice, 
perbaps the most maiming wound ever inflicted 
thronghoat the ages on the erotic fife of man, 
Further Hinitations are laid om it by taboos, laws 
and customs, which tooch mea ss well as women. 
Various types of culture differ in the lengths to 
which they carry this; and the materia! structure 
of the social fabric also affects the measure of 
sexual freedom that remains, We bave seen 
that eultare obeys the laws of paychological exo- 
nomic necemity in making the restrictions, for it 
obtains a great part of the mental energy it needs 
by subtracting it from sexuality. Culture behaves 
towards sexuality in this respect like « tribe oF « 
section of the population which has gained the 
‘upper hand and is expliiting the rest to its ows 
advantage, Fear of a revolt among the oppressed 
‘then becomes a motive for even stricter regulations. 
A bigh-water mark in this type of development has 
‘been reached ia our Western European civilization, 
Paychologically it is toy justified in beginning by 
censuring any manifestations of the sexual life af 
children, for there would be mo prospect of curbing 
the sexual desires of adults if the ground had not 
‘been prepared for it im chitdhood. Nevertheless 
there is no sort of justification for the Iengths 
beyond this to which civilized society goes in 
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actually denying the existence of these manifesta. 
tions, which are not merely demonstrable but posi- 
tively glaring. Where sexually mature persons 
are concerned, object-choice is further narrowed 
down to the opposite sex and most of ths extra- 
genital forms of satisfaction are interdicted as 
perversions. The standard which declares itself in 
‘these prohibitions is that of a semua! life identical 
for all; it pays no heed to the disparities in the 
inborn and acquired sexsal constitutions of in- 
Sividuale and cute off a considerable sumber of 
them from sexual enjoyment, thus becoming a 
cause of grievous injustice. ‘The effect of these 
restrictive measures might presumably be that all 
the sexual interest of those who are normal and not 
constitutionally handicapped could flow without 
further forfeiture into the channel left open to it, 
But the only outlet not thas censured, hetero- 
sexual genital love, is further circumscribed by the 
Darrlers of legitimacy and monogamy. Present- 
day civilization gives ns plainly to understand that 
sexual relations are permitted only om the basis 
of m final, indissolable bond between 2 man and 
‘woman ; that sexuality as 2 source of enjoyment 
for its own sake is unacceptable to it; and that 
its intention is to tolerate it only as the hitherto 
irreplacoable means of multiplying the human race, 
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This, of course, represents an extreme, Every- 
ome knows that it has proved impossible to put it 
into execution, even for short periods. Only the 
‘weaklings have submitted to such comprebensive 
interference with their sexual freedom, and stronger 
_untures have done so only under oue compensatory 
‘condition, of which mention may be made later, 
Civilized society bas seen itself obliged to pass over 
in allence many transgressions which by its own 
ordinances it ought to have penalized. This does 
‘not justify anyone, however, in leaning towards the 
‘other side and assuming that, because it does not 
achieve oll it aims at, such an attitude on the part 
‘of society is altogether harmless, The sexual life 
of civilized man is seriously disabled, whatever we 
may may; it sometimes makes an impression of 
being s function in process of becoming atrophied, 
just as organs like oor teeth and our hair seem to 
be. One is probably right in supposing that the 
importance of sexuality as a source of pleasurable 
sensations, #6. a8 a means of fulfilling the purpose 
of life, has perceptibly decreased.’ Sometimes one 
omsgines one perceives that it ia not only the 
oppression of culture, but something in the natore 
of the function itself, thet denies ua full satisfaction. 
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and urges ua in other directions, This may be an 
esvor ; it is hard to decide.> 
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S¥cuO-ANALYTIC work has shown that 

‘these frustrations in respect of sexual life 

are especially nnendurable fo the so-called 
nenrotica among us. These persons mamufectore 
substitute gratiications for themselves in their 
symptoms, which, however, are either painfol in 
themselves oF become the cunse of suffering owing 
to the dificulties they create with the person's 
environment and society at large. It 1s easy to 
understand the latter fact, but the former presents 
‘us with a new problem. But culture demands 
other sacrifices besides that of sexual gratifications. 
We have regarded the difficulties in the develap- 
tment of civilization as part of the general difficulty 
accompanying all evolution, for wo have traced 
‘them to the inertia of libido, its disinclination to 
relinguich an old position in favour of a new ont. 
It ie much the sume thing if we say that the vonilict 
‘between civilization and sexuality is caused by the 
circumstance that sexual love is a relationship 
between two people, in which e third can only be 
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superiuons of disturbing, whereas civiliration ix 
fonnded on relations between larger groups of 
persons. When a loverelationship is at its heigtrt 
‘no room is left for any interest in the surrounding 
‘world ; the pair of lovers are sufficient unto them- 
selves, do not even need the child they have in 
common to make them happy. Inno other case 
does Bros so plainly betray the core of his being, 
hisaim of making one. out of many; but when he has 
achieved it in the proverbial way through the ove 
of two ruman beings, he is not willing to go further. 

From all this we might well imagine that a 
civilized community could consist of pairs of in- 
Aividuals such as this, lbidinally setisiled in each 
other, and Linked to all the others by work and 
common interests. If this were so, culture would 
not need to levy energy from sexuality. But such 
a desirable state of things does not exist and never 
us existed ; im actuality culture is not content 
‘with such limited ties as these; we sce that it 
endeavours to bind the members of the community 
to one another by libidinal tles as well, that it 
makes use of every means and favours every avenue 
‘by which powerfal identifications can be crested 
among ther, and that it exacts a heavy toll of aim- 
Inhibited Hbido in order to strengthen communities 
bby bonds of frlendship between the members. 
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‘Restrictions upon sexual life are anavoidable if this 
object i to be attained. But we cannot seo the 
ecessity that forces culture along this path end 
‘ives rise to its antagonism to sexuality. It must 
bbe due to some disturbing infiuence not yet detected. 
bys, 

We may find the clue in one of the so-called 
‘deal standards of civilized society. Itruna! ‘Thou 
shalt Jove thy neighbour aa thysell’. It is workd- 
renowned, undoubtedly older than Christianity 
which parades it as its proudest profession, yet 
cestainly not very old ; in historical times men still 
mew nothing of it. We will adopt a naive attitude 
towards it, na if we were meeting it for the first time, 
‘Thereupon we find ourselves unable to suppress a 
feeling of astonishment, as at something unnatural. 
‘Why should we do this? What good is it to us? 
‘Above all, how can we do such a thing? How 
‘could it possibly be done? My love seems to me a 
‘valuable thing that I have no right to throw away 
‘without reflection. Tt imposes obligations on me 
which T must be prepared to make sacrifices to 
full, If Hove someone, be must be worthy of it in 
some way or other. (1 am leaving out of acount 
‘ow the nso he may be to me, as well as his possible 
significance to me as a sexual object ; neither of 
these two kinds of relationship between us come 
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into question where the injunction to love my 
neighbour is concerned.) He will be worthy of it 
the isso like me in important respects that Tean love 
myself in him ; worthy of it if he isso much more 
perfect than I that I can Jove my ideal of myvelf ia 
him ; I must love him if he is the son of my friend, 
since the pain my friend would feel i anything 
‘untoward bappened to him would be my pain—I 
should have to share it. But if he is a etranger to 
sme and cannot attract me by any value he has in 
himself or any significance be may have already 
acquired in my emotional Mf, it will be hard for me 
to love him. I shall even be doing wrong if I do, 
for my love is valued as a privilege by all those 
belonging to me; it is an injustice to them if 
K pot a stranger on x level with them. Bat if T 
am to love him (with that kind of universal love) 
simply because he, too, is a denizen of the earth, 
like an insect or an earthworm or a grass-snake, 
then I fear that but a small modicum of love 
will fall to his lot and it would be impossible for 
me to give him as moch os by all the laws of 
reason [ am entitled to retsin for myself, What 
fa the point of am injunction promilgeted with 
such solemnity, if reason does not recommend it 
tous? 

‘When I look more closely I find stil further 
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difficalties, Not merely is this stranger on the 
‘whole not worthy of love, but, to be bonest, I must 
‘confess he has more claim to my hostility, even to 
my hatred. He does not seem to have the least 
trace of love for me, does not show mss the slightest 
consideration. If it will do him any good, he has 
no hesitation in injuring me, never even asking 
himself whether the amount of advantage be gains 
by it bears any proportion to the amount of wrong 
done to me. What is more, he does not even need 
to get an advantage from it ; if he can merely get 
a Tittle pleasure out of it, be thinks nothing of 
jeering at me, insulting me, slandering me, show- 
ing bia power over me; and the more tecute he 
‘eels himself, or the wore helpless I am, with so 
moch more certainty can T expect this behaviour 
from him towards me. If he bebaved differently, 
if be showed me consideration and did not molest 
me, I should in any case, without the aforesaid 
commandment, be willing to treat him similarly. 
If the high-sounding ordinance had run, ‘Love 
‘thy neighbour as thy neighbour loves thee’, I 
should not take objection to it. And there ie a 
‘second commandment that seems to me even mare 
incomprehensible, and arouses still stronger oppo- 
sition inme. Itis: ‘Love thineenemies'. When I 
think it over, however, I am wrong in treating it 
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‘0s 2 greater imposition. It is at bottom the same 

J imagine now I hear a voice gravely adjoring 
me: ‘Just becouse thy neighbour is not worthy of 
thy love, is probably fall of enmity towards thee, 
‘thou shouldst love him as thyself’. T then perceive 
‘he ease to be like that af Crado quia abewrduns, 

Now it is, of coune, very probable that my 
neighbour, when be is commanded to love me as 
‘himself, will answer exactly as I bave done apd 
reject me for the same reasons. I hope be will not 
have the same objective grounds for doing v0, but 
‘he will hope so as well. Eveo so, there are varia- 
tions in men’s behaviour which ethics, disregarding 
the fact thet they aro determined, classifi a6 
‘good’ and ‘evi'. As long as these undeniable 
varlations have not been abolished, conformity to 
the highest ethical standards constitutes & be- 
trayal of the interests of calture, for it pats a 
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direct premium oa wickedness. Ons is irresist- 
‘bly reminded here of am incident in the French 
‘Chamber when capital punishment was being dia- 
enseed ; the speech of a member who had pas- 
slonately supported its abolition was being op- 
plavded with loud acclamation, when suddenly 
voice was heant calling out from the back of the 
‘room, ' Que messieurs les assassins commenced /* 
‘The bit of truth behind all this—one so eagerly 
denied—-is that men are not gentle, friendly 
creatures wishing for love, who simply defend 
themselves if they are attacked, but that a power- 
fol measure of desire for aggression bas to be 
reckoned as part of their instinctual endowment, 
‘The result is that their neighbour is to them not 
only @ possible helper or sexual object, but also a 
temptation to them to gratify their aggressive 
‘ness on him, to exploit his eapacity for work with- 
out recompense, to use him sexually without his 
consent, to seize his possestione, to humiliate him, 
to cause him pain, to torture and to kill him. 
Home homini lupus ; who has the courage to dis. 
‘pute it in the face of all the evidence in his own life 
and in history? This aggressive cruelty usually 
es in wait for some provocation, or else it 
steps into the service of some other purpose, the 
alm of which might as well have been achieved by 
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milder measures. In circumstances that favour 
it, when those forces in the mind which ordinarily 
inhibit it cease to operate, it also manifests itself 
spontaneataly and reveals men as savage beasts to 
‘whorn the thought of sparing their own kind is 
alien, Anyone who calls to mind the atrocities of 
‘the early migrations, of the invesion by the Huns 
or by the so-called Mongo's under Jenghix Khan 
and Tesnurlane, of the sack of Jerusalem by the 
lous Crusaders, even indeod the horrors of the 
last world-war, will have to bow his head bumbly 
before the truth of this view of man. 

‘The existence of this tendency to aggression 
which we can detect in ourselves apd rightly pre- 
samme to be present in otbers is the factor that dls- 
turbe our relations with our nelghbours and makes 
it mecessary for culture to institute its high de 
mands. Civilized society 4s perpetually meauced 
with disintegration through this primary hostility 
of men towards one another. Their interests io 
their common work would not bold them to- 
gether; the passions of instinct are stronger than 
reasoned interests. Culture has to call up every 
Possible reinforcement in order to erect harriers 
against the aggrenive instincts of men and hold 
(heirmanifestations in check byreaction-formations 
in men’s minds, Hence its system of methods by 
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which mankind is to be driven to identifications 
and aim-inhibited love-relationships; hence the 
restrictions on sexual life; and ence, too, its 
ideal command to love one’s neighbour us oneself, 
which is really justified by the fact that nothing 
is 20 completely at variance with original kuman 
‘anture as this. With all its steiving, this endeavour 
of culture's has so far not achieved very much. 
Civilization expects to prevent the worst atrocities 
‘of brutal violence by taking upon itself the right 
to employ violence against criminals, but the law 
‘ts not able to lay hands on the more discreet and 
‘mbtle forms in which human aggressions are ex- 
pressed. The time comes when every one of 0s 
‘has to abandon the Ulusory anticipations with 
which in our youth we regarded our fellow-men, 
‘and when we realize how mucb hardship and suffer~ 
ing we have been cansed im life through their iU- 
will, It would be unfair, however, to reproach 
culture with trying to eliminate all disputes and 
competition from buman concerns. These things 
‘are undoubtedly indispensable; but opposition is 
ot necemarily comity, only it may bé misused to 
make an opening for it. 

‘The Communists believe they have found a 
‘way of delivering us from this evil. Man is whole 
‘heartedly good and friendly to bis neighbour, they 
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say, but the system of private property has cor 
rupted his nature. The possession of private 
property gives power to the individnal and thence 
the temptation arises to ill-treat his neighbour ; 
the man who is excluded from the possession of 
Property ia obliged to rebel In hostility against the 
‘opptessot. Hf private property were abolished, all 
‘valuables held in common and all allowed to share 
in the enjoyment of them, ill-will and enmity 
woul! disappear from among men. Since all 
needs would be satisfied, none would have any 
reason to regard another as an enemy ; all would 
willingly undertake the work which is necessary. 
T have no concern with any economic criticisms of 
‘the communistic system ; I cannot enquire into 
‘whether the abolition of private property is ad- 
‘vantageous and expedient. But I am able to 
recognize that psychologically it is founded on an 
‘antenable ikusion. By abolishing private pro- 
perty one deprives the human love of aggression 
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of one of its instruments, a strong one undoubtedly, 
dat assuredly not the strongest. It in no way 
alters the individual differences in power and in- 
finence which are tured by aggressivences to its 
own use, not does it change the natare of the in- 
stinct in any way. This instinct did not arise as 
‘the result of property ; it reigned almost supreme 
im primitive times when possessions were still 
extremely scanty ; it shows itself already in the 
‘nurvery when possessions bave hardly grawn out 
of their original anal shape ; it is at the bottom of 
all the relations of affection and love between 
‘human beings—possibly with the single exception 
of that of a mother to her male child. Suppose 
that personal rights to material goods are done 
away with, there still remain prerogatives in sexual 
elationshipe, which must arouse the strongest 
rancour and most violent enmity among men and 
‘women who are otherwise equal. Let us suppose 
this were also to be removed by instituting com- 
‘plete liberty in sexual life, so that the family, the 
germ-cell of culture, ceased to exist; one could 
not, it is true, foresee the mew paths on which 
cultural development might then proceed, but one 
‘thing one would be bound to expect, and that is 
that the ineffaceable feature of humen nature 
‘would follow wherever it led. 
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Men clearly do not find it eany t0 do without 
‘satisfaction of this tendency to aggression that is in 
‘them ; when deprived of satisfaction of tt they are 
{Mot ease, There is en advantage, not to be under- 
‘valued, in the existence of smaller communities, 
‘aough which the aggressive instinct can find 
‘an catlet in enmity towards those outside the 
group. It is always possible to unite considerable 
mumbers of men in love towards one another, 90 
Jong as there are still some remaining os objects 
for aggressive manifestations. I once interested 
mys in the peculiar fact that peoples whose 
territories are adjacent, and are otherwise closeiy 
related, are always at feud with and ridiculing 
cach other, as, for instance, the Spaniards and the 
Portuguese, the North and South Germans, the 
oglish and the Scotch, and 20 on. I gave it the 
‘name of ‘narcissism in respect of minot differences 
which does not do much to explain it. One can 
now see that it is » convenient and relatively 
‘harmless form of satisfaction for aggressive tend- 
encies, through which cohesion amongst the 
mesobers af a group is made easier. The Jewish 
‘people, scattered in all directions as they are, have 
Sn this way rendered services which deserve recog- 
nition to the development of ailture in the 
countries where they settled; but unfortunately 
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not all the massacres of Jews in the Middle Ages 
‘sufliced to procure peace and security for their 
Christian conteonporaries. Once the apostle Paul 
Ihad laid dawn universal love between all men as 
the foundation of his Christian community, the 
inevitable consequence in Christianity was the 
‘utmost intolerance towards al! who remained out- 
side of it; the Romans, who had not founded 
‘their state om love, were not given to lack of 
religions toleration, although religion was a con- 
cam of the state, and the state was permeated 
‘through and through with it. Neither was it an 
‘unaccountable chance that the dream of a Ger- 
man world-dominioa evoked a complementary 
movement towards anti-semitism ; and it is quite 
inteiiglble that the attempt to establish a new 
communistic type of culture in Russia should find 
psychological support in the persecution of the 
‘bourgeois. One only wonders, with some concen, 
however, bow the Soviets will manage when they 
‘have exterminated their bourgeois entirely. 
civilization requires such sacrifices, not only of 
semuality but aleo of the aggressive tendencles in 
mankind, we can better understand why it should 
bbe so bard for men to feel happy in it. In actual 
fact primitive man was better aff in this respect, for 
bbe knew nothing of any restrictions on his instincts. 
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‘Ava set-off aguinst this, kia prospects of enjoying 
Ii happiness for any length of time were very 
slight, Civilieed mam has exchanged some part of 
his chances of happiness for a measure of security. 
‘We will not forget, however, that in the primal 
family only the head of it enjoyed thie inatinctual 
freedom; the other members lived in slavish 
thraldom, Tbe ontithesis between « minority 
* enjoying cultural advantages and a majority who 
are robbed of them was therefore most extreme in 
‘that primeval period of culture. With regard to 
the primitive human types living at the present 
time, careful investigation has revealed that thelr 
instinctual life fs by no means to be envied on 
‘account of its freedom ; it is subject to restrictions 
of a different hind but perhaps even more rigorous 
‘than is that of modem civilized man. 

In rightly finding fault, as we thus do, with our 
Present state of civiliration for so inadequately 
Providing us with what we require to make us 
happy in life, and for the amount of suffering of a 
probably avoidable nature it lays us open to—in 
doing our utmost to lay bare the roots of its de- 
‘fcteacies by our ansparing criticisms, we are an- 
douttedly exercising oor just rights and not 
showing ounelves enewies of caltue, We may 
‘expect that in the course of time changes will be 
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carried out in our civilization 90 that it becomes 
‘more satiefying to our needs and no longer open 
to the reproaches we have made against it. But 
‘perhaps we shail also accustom ourselves to the idea. 
‘that there are certzin difficulties inherent in the 
‘very nature of culture which will not yield to any 
efforts at reform. Over and above the obligations 
‘of putting restrictions upon our instincts, which we 
see to be inevitable, we are imminently threatened 
vith the dangers of a state one may call ‘ta 
misive feychologigus’ of groups. This danger is 
most menacing where the social forces of cohesion 
consist predominantly of ‘identifications of the 
Individuals ia the group with one another, whilst 
leading personalities fail to acquire the significance 
that should fall to them in the process of group- 
formation.* The state of civilization ia America 
‘at the present day offers a good opportunity for 
stadying this injurious effect of civilization which 
we have reason to dread. But I will resist the 
‘temptation to ester upon a criticism of American 
culture; I have no desire to give the impression 
‘that I would employ American methods myself. 


Ck Group Pryedology aad te Analysis of Ou Ego (2021), 
London: Hogarth Pram, 192s. 
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1xvex before in any of my previous writings 

have [had the feeling o strongly as [have 

now that what I am describing is common 
‘Annowledge, that I am requisitioning paper and ink, 
‘and in due course the labour of compositors and 
Printers, In order to expound things that ia them- 
selves are obvious. For this reasco, if it should 
‘appear that the recognition of a special independent 
instinct of aggression would entail 2 modification of 
‘the prycho-analytical theory of fustincts, I should 
‘be glad enough to seite upon the idea, 

‘We shall see that this is not so, that it is merely 
‘a matter of coming to closer quarters with a can- 
lusion to which we Jong ago committed ourselves 
and following it out to its logical consequences. 
‘The whole of analytic theory has evalved gradu- 
ally enough, but the theory of instincts has groped 
ite way forward under greater dificulties than any 
other part of it, And yet a theory of instincts was 20 
‘indispensable for the rest that something had to 
‘be adopted in place of it. In my utter perplexity 
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iat the beginning, I took as my starting-point the 
Poet-philosopher Schiver’s aphorism, that hemger 
‘nd love make the world go round. Hunger would 
serve to represent those instincts which aim at 
Preservation of the individual; love seeks for 
objects ; its chief function, which is favoured fn 
‘every way by nature, is preservation of the species, 
‘Thus first arose the contrast between ego instincts 
‘and object instincts. For the energy of the latter 
instincts and exclusively for them I introduced the 
term libido; an antithesis was thus formed be- 
‘tween the ego instincts and the Ubidinal instincts 
Sirected towards objects, is. love in its widest 
sense. One of these object instincts, the sadistic, 
certainly stood out trom the rest fo that ite aim waa 
so very unloving; moreover, it clearly allied itselt 
‘in many of its nspects with the ego instincts, and ita 
lose kinship with instincts of mastery without any 
Wbidinal purpose coald not be concealed, but these 
‘ambiguities could be overcome; in spite af them, 
sadism plainly belonged to sexual life—the game of 
cruelty conld take the place of the game of love, 
‘Neurosis appeared as the outcome of a struggle 
‘between the interests af self-preservation and the 
claims of Hbido, « struggle in which the ego was 
‘victorious, but at the price of great suffering and 
renunciations. 
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‘Every analyst will admit that none of this even. 
ow reads like & statement loug since recognised as 
erroneous. All the same, modifications had to be 
made os our researches advanced from the re- 
‘Pressed to the repressing, from the object instincts 
‘to the ego. A cartinal point in this advance was 
the introduction of the concept of narcissism, i.e, 
‘the ides that Libido catbects the ego itself, that ite 
firnt dwelling place was in the ego, and that the 
latte remains to some extent its permanent head- 
quarters, This narcissistic Libido toms io the 
Airection af objects, thas becoming object-libido, 
and can transform Itself back into narcissistic libido. 
‘The concept of narcissism made it possible ta ton- 
sider the traumatic neuroses, as well as many 
Aiseases bordering on the psychoses, and also the 
lattes themselves, from the peycho-analytic angle. 
Tt was not necessary to ubandon the view that the 
‘transference-neuroses are attempts an the part of 
the ogo to guard itself against sexuality, but the 
‘concept of the libido was jeopardized. Since the 
‘egoinstincts were found to be libidinal os well, it 
seemed for a time inevitable that Libido should 
‘become synonymous with instinctual energy in 
general, an C. G. Jung had previously advocated. 
‘Yet there still remained im me a kind of conviction, 
for which as yet there were no grounds, that the 
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instincts could not all be of the same nature, I 
‘made the next step in Beyond the Pleasws Principle 
(1920), when the repetition-compalsion and the 
conservative character of instinctual life first struck 
‘me. On the basis of speculations concerning the 
‘origin of life and of biological parallels, I drew the 
conclusion that, beside the instinct preserving the 
organic substance and binding it into ever larger 
‘units’ there must exist another in antithesis to 
this, which would seek to dissolve these units and 
reinstate their antecedent inorganic state; that 
is to say, a death instinct as well as Eros ; the 
phenomena of life would then be explicable from 
the interplay of the two and their counteracting 
tflects on each other. It was not easy, however, 
to demonstrate the working of this hypothetical 
death instinct. The manifestations of Eros were 
conspicuous snd audible enough ; one might assume 
‘that the death instinct worked silently within the 
organism towards its disintegration, but that, of 
course, was no proof, The idea that part of the 
fstinct became directed towards the outer world 
and then showed itself as an instinct of aggrestion 
and destruction carried us a step further. The 
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Instinct. would thus itself have been pressed into 
the service of Bros, in that the organism would be 
destroying something animate or inavimate outside 
‘tue instead of iteelf. Conversely, any cessation 
of this flow outwards must have the effect of 
intensifying the self-destruction which in aay 
‘case would always be going oa within. From thia 
‘example one could then surmise that the two kinds 
of instincts seldom—perhaps never—appear in 
‘aclation, bot always mingle with each other in 
Gifferent, very varying proportions, and so make 
‘themselves unrecognizable to ns. Sadism, long 
since Inown to os as a component-instinct of 
vervality, would represent a particelarly strong 
admixture of the instinct of destruction into the 
Jove iaopulse ; while its counterpart, masochiseo, 
‘would be an alliance between sexuulity and the 
destruction at work within the self, in consequence 
of which the otherwise imperceptible destructive 

‘The sssumption of the existence ofa deathinstinet 
‘or a destruction instinct has roused opposition even 
in analytical cireles ; I know that there is a great 
‘tendency to ascribe all that is dangerous and hostile 
in love rather to a fundamental bipolarity in ts own 
‘nature, The conceptions I have sumenarized bere 
I first pat forward only tentatively, but in the 
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course of tims they bave won such a hold over me 
‘that I cam no longer think in any other way. To 
my mind they are theoretically far more fruitful 
than any others it is possible to employ; they 
provide us with thet simplification, without either 
ignoring or doing violence to the facts, which is 
what we striveafterin scientific work. Tlkoow that 
‘we have always had before our eyes manifestations 
of the destruction instinct fused with erotiam, 
dizected outwards and inwards in sadism and 
‘masochism ; but I can no longer understand bow 
‘we could have overlooked the universality af non- 
erotic aggression and destruction, end could have 
omitted to give it its due significance in our inter- 
rotation of life, (It is true that the destructive 
trend that is directed inwards, when it is not 
erotically tinged, usually eludes our perceptions.) 
T can remember my own defensive attitude when 
‘the idea of an instinct of destruction frst made its 
‘appearance in peycho-analytical literature and how 
Jong it took until I became accessible to it. That 
others should have shown the same reistance, and 
still chowit, surprises meless. Those who lovefairy- 
talon do not like it when people speak of the innate 
tendencies in mankind towards aggrestion, destrac- 
‘Hon and, in addition, cruelty. For God has made 
them in his own image, with his own perfections; 
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‘no one wants to be reminded how hard it isto re- 
concile the undeniable existence—in spite of all the 
protestations of Christian Science—of evil with his 
‘omnipotence and supreme goodness. Thedevilis,in 
fact, the best way out in acquittal of God ; he can 
‘be tied to play the same economic réle of outlet 28 
Jews in the world of Aryan ideals. But even 50, 
‘one can just a9 well hold God responsible for the 
existence of the devil as for the evil he personifies. 
In view of these dificalties, it is expedient for every 
oan to make humble obeisance on suitable occa 
sions in honour of the high-minded nature of ren; 
‘twill asset him to become universally beloved and 
‘much shall be forgiven unto him on account of it. 
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‘The name libido can again be usod to denote the 
manifestations of the power of Eros in contra- 
‘istinction to the energy of the death instinct. 
‘We must confess that it is more dificalt for us 
to detect the latter, and to a great extent we can 
merely conjecture its existence as a background 
to Eros, also that it eludes us wherever it is not 
betrayed by « fusion with Eros. In sadism, where 
it bends the erotic alm to its own will and yet at the 
sume time gratifies the sexual craving completely, 
wwe can obtain the clearest insight into its nature 
and its relation to Eros. But even where it shows 
itvelf without any sexual purpose, even in the 
lindest fremsy of destroctiveness, one cannot 
‘ignore the fact that satisfaction of itis accompanied 
by an extraordinarily intense narcissistic enjoy- 
‘ment, due to the fulfiment it brings to the ego 
of its oldest omnipotence-wishes. The instinct of 
Aestruction, when tempered and harnessed (as it 
were, inhibited in its aim) and directed towards 
objects, is compelled to provide the ego with satis- 
faction of its needs and with power over nature. 
Since the assumption of its existence is based 
essentially on theoretical grounds, it must be con- 
cased that it isnot entirely proof against theoretical 
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objections. But this is how things appsar to us 
now in the present state of our knowledge ; future 
research and reflection will undoubtedly being 
further ight which will decide the question. 

Tn all tat follows I take up the standpoint that 
the tendancy to aggression is an innate, inde- 
pendent, fastinctnal disposition in man, and I 
‘come back now to the statement that it constitutes 
the most powerful obstacle to culture. At one 
point in the course of this discussion the idea took 
possession of us that culture was a peculiar process 
passing over human life and we are still under the 
in Quence of this idea. We may ald to this that 
‘the process proves to be in the service of Eros, 
‘which aims at binding together single human indi- 
‘viduals, then families, then tribes, races, nations, 
into one great unity, that of hamanity. Why this 
hhas to be done we do not know ; it is simply the 
work of Bros. These masses of men mast be bound 
to one another libidinally ; necessity alone, the 
‘dventages of common work, would not hold them 
‘together. The natural instinct of aggressiveness in 
‘man, the hostility of each ape against all und of 
all against each ome, opposes this programme of 
etvilization. This instinct of aggrestion is the 
decivative and main representative of the death 
instinct we bave found alongside of Esos, sharing 
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‘hia rule over the earth. And now, it seems to me, 
the meaning of the evolution of culture is no longer 
‘Atiddle tous, Tt must present to us the struggle 
‘between Eros and Death, between the instincts of 
life and the instincts of destruction, as it works 
ftecif out in the toman species, This struggis is 
‘what all life exentially consists of and so the evalu- 
ton of civilization may be simply described as 
the struggle of the buraan species for existence. 
‘And it is this battle of the Titans that our nurses 
‘and governesses try to compose with thelr lullaby. 
toag of Heaven t 
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‘HY do the animals, kin to ourselves, not 

manifest any such cultural strngele? 

Oh, we don't know. Very probably 
certain of them, bees, ante, termites, had to strive 
for thousands of centuries before they found the 
‘way to those state institutions, that division of 
functions, those restrictions upon individuals, 
which we admire them for to-day. It is character- 
istic of our present state that we know by our own 
feelings that we shoal not think ourselves bappy 
in any of these communities of the animal world, 
or in any of the réles they delegnte to individuals. 
‘With other animal species it may be that a tem- 
porary deadlock has been reached between the 
influences of their environment and the instincts 
contending within them, so thet 2 cessation of 
development has taken place. In primitive mana 
‘resh aocess of libido may have kindled a new spurt 
of energy om the part of the instinct of destruction, 
There are a great many questions in all this to 
which as yet we have no answer. 

co 
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‘Another question concerns us more closely naw. 
‘What means does civilization make use of to hold 
in check the aggressiveness that opposes it, tomake 
it harmless, perhaps to get rid of it? Some of 
‘these measures we have already come to know, 
‘though aot yet the one that is apparently the most 
important, We can study it in the evolution af the 
individual. What happens in him to render his 
craving for aggression innocuos? Something 
‘very curious, that we should never have guessed 
and that yet seems ximple enough. ‘The aggressive 
ness is introjected, ‘internalized’; in fact, itis sent 
‘back where it came from, ie. directed against the 
ego, It ix there taken over by a part of the ego 
‘that distinguishes itself from the rest as a muper- 
‘ego, and now, in the form of * conscience ', exercises 
‘the same propensity to harsh aggressiveness agninst 
the ego that the ego would have liked to enjoy 
agninst otbers. The tension between the strict 
super-ego and the subordinate ego we cal the sense 





by emfecbling and disarming it and setting up an 
institution within their minds to keep watch over 
it, like a garrison in a conquered city. 

‘As to the otighn of the sense of guilt, analysts 
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‘have different views from those of the peychologists: 
nor is it easy for analysts to explain it elther. First 
of all, when ape asks how a sense of guilt arlses in 
anyone, one is told something one cannot dispute: 
people feel guiity {pious people call it * sinful *) 
when they have done something they now to be 
‘bad’. But then one sees how little this answer 
tells one, Perhape after some hesitation one will 
add that a person who bas not actually committed 
a bad act, but has merely become aware of the 
Antention ta do 0, can also hoid himeelt guilty ; 
‘und then ove will ask why in tbis case the intention 
fs counted as equivalent to the deed. In both 
cases, however, one is premmpposing that wickedness 
hhas already been recognived as reprebensible, a 
something that ought not to be pat into execution, 
How is this judgement arrived at? One my reject 
the suggestion of an original—as ome might say, 
nataral—capacity for discriminating between good 
and evil. Evil is often not at al that which would 
‘injure or endanger the ego ; on the contrary, t can 
algo be something that it desives, that would give it 
pleagure, An extraneous influence is evidently at 
work; it is this that decien what ia to be called 
good and bad, Since their own feelings would not 
Ihave Jed en along the same path, they must have 
had a motive for obeying this extraneous inffueace, 
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It is easy to discover this motive in man's helpless- 
‘peas and dependence upon others; it can best be 
designated the dread of losing love. Ihe loves the 
Jove of others on whom he is dependent, he will 
forfeit also their protection agalnst many dangers, 
and above all he runs the risk that this stronger 
person wil show bis superiority in the form of 
punishing him, What is bed is, therefore, to begin 
‘with, whatever causes one to be threatened with a 
‘oss of love ; because of the dread of this loss, one 
most dealat from it. That is why it makes little 
‘ifference whether one has already committed the 
‘bad deed or only intends to do so ; in elther case 
the danger begins only when the authority hes 
found it out, and the latter would behave in the 
same way in both cases. 

‘We call this state of mind a ‘ bad conscience” ; 
but actually it does not deserve this name, for at 
this stage the sense of guilt is obviously only the 
dread of losing love, ' social’ anxiety. In « little 
child it can never be anything else, but in many 
adults too it has only changed in so far as the larger 
‘human community takes the place of the father or 
of both parents. Consequently such people habita- 
ally permit themselves to do any bad deed that 
Procares them something they want, if only they 
are sure thet uo authority will discover it or make 
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‘them sufier for it ; their amxirty relates only to the 
pouaibility of detection Present-day socisty has 
to take into account the prevalence of this state 
of mind. 

‘A great change takes place as soon as the 
authority has been intemalized by the develop- 
ment of a superego. The manifestations of 
conscience are then raised to a new level; to be 
‘accurate, ane should not call them conscience and 
sense of guilt before this. At this point the dread 
of discovery ceases to operate and also once for all 
any diference between doing evil and wishing to do 
it, since nothing is hidden from the super-ego, not 
even thoughts. ‘The real serlousness of the situation 
‘has vanished, it is true ; for the new authority, the 
super-ego, bas no rootive, es far as we know, for il 
treating the ego with which it is itself closely bound. 
up. Bat the influence of the genetic derivation of 
these things, which causes what has been outlived 
‘and surmounted to be re-lived, manifests itself so 
that on the whole things remain as they were at the 
Theginning. The super-ogo torments the sinful ego 
‘with the same feelings of dread and watches for 
opportunities whereby the outer world can be made 
‘to punish it. 
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At this second stage of development, conscience 
cexbibits a peculiarity which was absent in the fit 
and is not very easy to account for. That is, the 
‘more righteous a man is the stricter and more 
suspicious will his conscience be, so that nlti- 
“mately it in precisely those people who have 
cartied holiness farthest who reproach themselves 
with the deepest sinfulness. This means that 
virtue forfeits some of her promised reward ; the 
submissive and abstemioas ego does not enjoy the 
trust and canfidence of its mentor, and, as it seems, 
strives in vain to eam it. Now, tothis some people 
will be ready to object that these difficulties ate 
artifialities, A relatively strict and vigilant con- 
science is the very siga of a virtuous man, and 
‘though saints may proclaim themselves sinners, 
they are not so wrong, in view of the temptations 
cof instinctual gratifications to which they are 
peculiarly liable~since, as we know, temptations 
do but increase under constant privation, whereas 
they subside, at any rate temporarily, if they are 
sometimes gratified. The field of ethics is rich in 
problems, and another of the facts we find here is 
web ashes eft pecs 204 te sy ee consume, 
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that misfortune, i.s. extemal deprivation, greatly 
intensifies the strength of conscience in the super- 
ego, As long os tings go well with a man, his 
consclence is lenient and lets the ogo do all kinds 
of things; when some calamity befall, be holds an 
foquisition within, discovers his xin, heightens the 
standards of his conscience, imposes abstinences 
om himself and punishes himself with penances.+ 
‘Whole peoples have acted in this way and stil do 
90, But this is easily explained from the original 
infantile stage of conscience which, as we thus see, 
is not abandoned after the introjection into the 
supet-ego, but persists alongside and behind the 
latter. Fate ia felt to be a substitate for the 
agency of the parents: adversity means that one 
isno longer loved by this highest power of all, and, 
threatened by this low of love, one humbles one- 
self again before the representative of the parents 
in the saper-ego, which in beppler days one had 
tried to disregard. This becomes especlally clear 
when destiny is looked upon in the strictly re- 
ligions sense as the expression of God's will and 
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nothing else. The people of Israel believed them- 
selves to be God's favourite child, and when the 
‘great Father burled visitation after visitation opom 
‘them, it still never shook them in this bellef or 
‘caused them to doubt his power and his justloe; 
they proceeded instead to bring their prophets 
into the world to declare their sinfulness to them 
apd out of their sense of guilt they constructed 
the stringent commandments of their priestly re- 
goo. Tt is curions how differently a savage be- 
haves! If he has bad bad fortune, he does not 
throw the blame an himself, but om his fetish, who 
‘bas plainly not done his duty by him, and be be- 
labours it instead of punishing himself, 

‘Hence we know of two sources for feelings of 
guilt: that arising from the dread of authority 
and the later one from the dread of the super-<go, 
‘The first one compels us to rinoance instinctual 
gratification ; the other presses over aod above 
this towards punishment, since the persistence of 
forbidden wishes cannot be concealed from the 
uper-ego. We have also heard bow the severity 
of the saper-ego, the rigour of conscience, is to be 
explained, It simply carries om the severity of 
external authority which it has succeeded and to 
sonie extent replaced. We see now how renuncla- 
‘ion of instinctual gratification is related to the 
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seane of guilt. Originally, it is true, renunciation 
is the consequence of a dread of external author- 
ity; one gives up pleasures so as not to lose its 
love, Having made this renunciation, oor is 
quits with authority, 60 to speak; 0 feeling of 
guilt should remain. But with the dread of the 
saper-ego the case is different. Renunciation of 
‘gratification does not sulfice bere, for the wish 
persists and is not capable of being hidden from 
the super-ego. In spite of the renunciations made, 
feslings of guilt will be experienced, and this in a 
seat disadvantage economically of the erection 
‘of the superego, oF, 98 one may say, of the forma- 
tion of conscience. Rennaciation no longer bas a 
completely absolving effect ; virtuous restraint is 
no longer rewarded by the assurance of fove; a. 
‘threatened external unhappiness—lose of love and 
‘panishment meted out by external authority—hes 
been exchanged for a lasting inner unhappiness, 
the tension of a sense of guilt. 

‘These interrelations are so complicated and at 
the same time so important that, in spite of the 
dangers of repetition, I will consider them again 
from another angle. The chronological sequence 
‘wonld thus be as follows: first, instinct-reouncia~ 
tion due to dread of an aggression by external 
suthority—this is, of course, tantamount to the 
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read of loss of love, for love is a protection against 
these punitive aggressions. Then follows the etec- 
‘ion of an internal enthority, and instinctual re- 
nanciation due to dread of it—that is, dread of 
conscience. In the second case, there is the 
equivalence of wicked acts and wicked intentions ; 
hence comes the sense of guilt, the need for 
punishment, The aggressiveness of conscience 
carrles on the aggressivences of authority. Thus 
far all soems to be clear; but how can we find « 
place in this scheme for the effect produced by 
misfortune (é.¢, renunciations externally imposed), 
for the effect it has of increasing the rigour of 
conscience? how acoount for the exceptional 
stringency of conscience in the best men, thove 
least given to rebel against it? We have already 
explained both these pecalisrities of conscience, but 
Probably we still have an impression that these 
explanations do not go to the root of the matter, 
‘and that they leave something still unexplained. 
And here at last comes in an idea which is quite 
peculiar to psychoanalysis and alien to ordinary 
‘ways of thinking. Its nature enables us to under- 
stand why the whole matter necessarily seemed 
so confused and obscure to us, It tells us this: 
in the beginning conscience (more correctly, the 
anxiety which later became conscience) was the 
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cause of instinctual renunciation, but later this 
relation is reversed. Every renunciation then be 
comes a dynamic fount of covectence ; every freah 
abandoument of gratification increases its severity 
‘and intolerance; and if we could only bring it 
etter into harmony with what we already know 
about the development of conscience, we should 
bbe temptod to make the following paradoxical 
statement : Conscience is the result of instincts) 
renunciation, or: Reounciation (externally im- 
Posed) gives rise to conscience, which then de- 
mands further renunciations, 

‘The contradiction between this propoaltion and 
our previous knowledge about the genesis of con- 
science is not in actual fact #0 very great, and we 
can see a way in which it may be still further 
teduced. In order to state the problem more 
easily, let us select the example of the instinct of 
aggression, and let us suppose that the remancintion 
in question is always a reounciation of aggression, 
This ia, of course, merely a provisionel assumption, 
‘The effect of instinctnal renunciation om con- 
science then operates as follows: every impulse of 
aggression which we omit to gratify is taken over by 
‘the super-ego and goss to beighten its aggressive 
‘eas (against the ego). It does not St in well 
vwith this thet the original aggressivenses of oon- 
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sclence should represent a continuance of the 
tigour of external authority, and so have nothing 
to do with remuncistion But we can get rid of 
this discrepancy if we presume a different origin 
for the first quantum of aggressiveness with which, 
the super-ego was endowed, When authority pre- 
vented the child from enjoying the first but most 
important gratifications of all, aggressive im- 
‘pulses of considerable intensity must have been 
evoked in it, irrespective of the particular nature 
of the instinctual deprivations concerned, The 
child must necessarily bave bad to give up the 
satisfaction of these revengefal aggressive wishes, 
Tn this situation, in which it is economically v0 
fhard pressed, it has recourse to certain mechan- 
iams well known to ns ; by the process of identifica- 
tion it absorbs into itself the invulnerable authority, 
‘which then becomes the superego and comes into 
Possession of all the aggressiveness which the 
child would gladly bave exercised against it. The 
hild’s ego has to content itself with the unhappy 
rile of the authority—the fatber—who bas been 
thus degraded. It is, as so often, a reversal of the 
original situation, 'If I were father and you my 
child, I would treat you badly’. The relation 
Detween super-ego and ego is a reproduction, dis- 
torted by a wish, of the real relations between the 
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ego, before it was subdivided, and an extemal 
object. That is also typical. The essential difter- 
ence, however, is that the original severity of the 
supet-ego does not—or not so mbch—represent 
the severity which has been experienced or antici 
pated from the object, but expresses the child's 
‘own aggressiveness towards the latter, If this ia 
correct, one could traly assert thet conscience is 
formed in the beginning from the suppression of an. 
aggressive impulse and strengthened ws time goes 
‘on by each fresh suppresaion of the kind. 

‘Now, which of these two theories is the tue 
one? The eastier, which seemed genetically 20 
‘unassailable, or the new one, which rounds off our 
theories in such a welcome manner? Clearly, 
they are both justified, and by the evidence, too, 
of direct observatian ; they do not contradict each 
other, apd even coincide at one point, for the 
child's revengeful aggressivences will be in part 
Provoked by the amount of punishing aggression 





child's superego develops in no way corresponds 
to the severity of the treatment it bas itself ex- 
perlenced> it seems to be independeat of the 
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Satter; a child which has been very leniently 
treated can acqnire a very strict consclence. But 
it would also be wrong to exaggerate this inde- 
pendence ; it ls not difficult to asrure oneself that 
strict upbringing also has a strong influence on the 
formation of a child’s super-ego. Tt comes to this, 
‘that the formation of the superego and the de- 
velopment of conscience are determined ia part by 
inaate constitutional factors and in part by the 
influence of the actual environment; and that is 
in no way surprising—on the contruzy, it is the 
invariable aetialogical condition of all such pro- 
‘cesses.* 

It may also be said that when a child reacts 
to the first great instinctual deprivations with 
an excessive aggressiveness and a corresponding 
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strictness of its superego, it is thereby following 
a phylogenetic prototype, unheedful of what re- 
action would in reality be justified ; for the father 
of primitive times was certainly terrifying, and oas 
may saiely attribute the utmost degree of aggres- 
siveness to him. The differences between the two 
theories of the genesis of consclence are thas still 
farther diminished if one passes from individual to 
phylogenetic development. But then, on the other 
hand, we find a new important difference between 
the two processes, We cannot disregard the con- 
clusion that man's sense of guilt has its origin in 
‘the Ovdipns complex and was acquired when the 
father was killed by the association of the brothers, 
‘At that time the aggression was not suppreased 
‘but carried out, and ft is this same act of aggres- 
sion whose suppression in the child we regard as 
the source of feelings of guilt. Now, I should not 
‘be surprised if a reader were to cry out angrily : 
“So it makes no difference whether ane does lll 
‘one's father or does not, one gets a feeling of guilt 
in elther case | Here F should think one may be 
allowed some doubts. Either it is not true that 
guilt is evoked by suppressed aggressivencas or 
hse the whole story about the father-murder is & 
romance, and primeval man did not ldlll his father 
any more often than people do nowadays. Be- 
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des this, if ft is not a mance but « plansibls 
piece of history, it would only be an instance of 
‘what we all expect to happen, namely, that one 
feela guilty because one has really done something 
‘which cannot be justified. And what we are all 
waiting for is for psycho-analysis to give us an 
explanation of this reaction, which at any rate is 
something that happens every day.’ 

‘This is true, and we must make good the omis- 
lon. ‘There is no great mystery about it either, 
‘When one has feelings of guilt after one has com- 
mitted tome crime and because of it, this feeling 
should more properly be called remorse. It r0- 
lates only to the one act, and clearly it presupposes 
that comsoionce, the capacity for feelings of guilt, 
was already in existence before the deed. Re- 
morse of this kind can, therefore, never help us 
to find out the source of conscience and feelings 
of guilt in general. In these everyday instances 
the course of events is usually as follows: an in- 
stinctual need acquires the strength to achieve ful- 
filment in spite of conscience, the strength of which 
‘so has its limits, whereupon the inevitable ro- 
duction of the need after satisfaction restores the 
earlier balance of forces. Psycho-analysis is quite 
justified, therefore, in excluding the case of a sense 
of guilt through remorse from this disensslon, how- 
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‘ever frequentiy it may occur and however grest its 
tmportance may be practically. 

‘But if man's sense of guilt goes back to the 
amurder of the father, that was undoubtedly an 
instance of ‘remorse’, and yot are we to suppose 
‘that there were mo conscience and feelings of 
guilt before the act on that occasion? If 50, 
‘where did the remorse come from then? This 
instance must explain to us the riddle of the sense 
‘of guilt and so make an end of our difficulties, 
And it will do s0, as I believe. This remorse wos 
the result of the very earliest primal ambivalence 
of fectings towards the father : the sons hated hisn, 
‘but they loved him too; after their bate against 
him had been satisied by their aggrostive acts, 
‘their love came to expression in their remorve 
about the deed, set up the superego by identifica- 
tion with the father, gave it the father's power to 
‘punish s he would have done the aggression they 
had performed, and created the restrictions which 
should prevent a repetition of the deed. And since 
impulses to aggressions ageinst the father were 
repeated in the next generations, the feelings of 
guilt, too, persisted, and were further reinforced 
every time an aggression was suppressed anew and 
made over to the superego. At this point, it 
seems to mie, we can at last clearly perceive the 
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part played by love in the origin of comscience and 
the fatal inevitableness of the sense of guilt. It 
is not really a decisive matter whether one bas 
Illed one's father or abstained from the deed ; 
‘one smust feel guilty in either case, for guilt is the 
expression of the conflict of ambivalence, the 
temal stroggle between Eros and the destructive 
or death instinct. This condlict is engendered os 
soon as man is confronted with the task of living 
with bis fellows; as long as he knows no other 
form of life in common but that of the family, it 
must expreas itself in the Oedipus complex, cause 
‘the development of conscience and create the first 
fedlings of guilt. When mankind tries to institute 
wider forms of communal life, the same confiict 
continues to arise—in forms derived from the past 
—and inteasified so that a furtber reinforcement of 
the sense of guilt results. Since culture obeys an 
into a closely knit mass, it can achieve this sim 
only by means of its vigilance ia fomenting an 
everncreasing sense of guilt, That which began 
in relation to the father ends in relation to the 
community. If civilization is an inevitable course 
of development from the group of the family to the 
group of hiomnlty as a whole, then an intensifica- 
tion of the sense of guilt resulting from the innate 
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‘confict of ambivalence, from the eternal straggle 
between the love and the desth trends—will be 
inextricably bound up with if, until perhaps the 
sense of guilt may ewell to a magnitude that indi- 
‘viduals can hardly support. One is reminded of 
‘the telling accumtion made by the great poet 
‘gpinst the ‘ beaventy forces’ : 

‘Ya ant cur fet ca thia life's road, 

‘Ye watch our guilty, tng course, 

‘Then leave 1 bowed beneath our ind, 

For earth is every debt enforcen* 
‘And ane may heave a algh at the thought that 
it is vouchsafed to « few, with hardly an effort, 
to salve from the whirlpool of their own emotions 
the deepest truths, to which we others have to 
foroe our way, ceaselesaly groping amid tortoring 
‘uncertainties. 

* Conta, ute Miser, The Soag ofthe Harper 


vor 


2» reaching the end of such a joumey an 
this, the author must beg his readers to 
pardon hin for not baving been a more 

ukdifal guide, not sparing them bleak stretches of 

country at times and laborious detours at others, 

‘There in no doubt that it could have been done 

Detter. I will now try to make soue amends. 

First of all, I suspect the reader feels that the 
iscussion about the sense of guilt oversteps its 

Proper boundaries in this essay and takes up too 

much space, so that the rest of the subject watter, 

which ia not always closely connected with it, gets 

Pushed on one side. ‘This may bave spoilt the 

‘composition of the work ; but it faithfully corre- 

sponds to my intention to represent the sense of 

quilt as the most important problem in the evoltt- 

Hom of eulture, and to convey that the price of pro- 

‘gress in civilization is paid in fortelting happiness 

‘through the heightening of the sense of guilt.* 

9 Tas comcieace dow mabe comartsof gal. 
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‘What soumds puzling in this statemmt, which 
fa the final conclusion of our whole investige- 
tion, in probably due to the quite peculiar relation 
as yet completely unexplained—the sense of 
allt bas to our conscioumess. In the common 
cases of remorse which we think normal it becomes 
clearly perceptible to consciousness ; indeed, we 
often speak of * conscioumess of guilt‘ instead of 
sense of guilt, In our study of the neuroses, in 
which we bave found invalnable clues towards an 
understanding of normal people, we find some very 
contradictory states of affairs in this respect. In 
‘00 of these maladies, the cbsetsional neurosis, the 
sense of guilt makes itself Jondly heard in con- 
sciousness ; it dominates the clinical picture as 
‘well ax the patient's life and Jets hardly anything 
‘else appear alougzide of it. But in most of the 
other types and forms of neurosis it remins com 
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Sletely unconscious, without its efiect being any 
Jess great, however. Our patients do not believe 
‘us when we ascribe an ‘unconscious sense of guilt" 
to them ; in order to become even moderstely tn- 
telligible to them we have to explain that the sense 
‘of guilt expresses itself in an unconscious seeking 
for punishment, But its connection with the 
form of the neurosis is not to be over-estimated ; 
‘even in the obsessional neurosis there are people 
‘who are not aware of their sease of guilt or who 
pervelve it only as a tormenting uneasiness or lend 
‘of anxiety and then not until they are prevented 
from carrying out certain actions. We ought some 
day to be able at last to understand these things; 
4s yet we cannot. Here perhaps is the place to 
remark that at bottom the sense of guilt is nothing 
‘bat w topographical variety of anxiety, and that 
in its later phases it coincides completely with the 
read of the superego. The relation of ansiety 
to consciousness, moreover, is characterized by 
the same extraordinary variations. Somewhere or 
other there is always anxiety hidden behind all 
symptoms; at one moment, however, it sweeps 
into conscloumess, drowning everything else with 
{te clamour, and at the next it secretes itsall so 
completely that we are forced to speak of un- 
conscious anxisty—or if we want to have a cleaner 
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‘conscience paychologically, since anxiety is after 
all only a perceptlon—of possibilities of anziety. 
Consequently it is very likely that the sense of 
guilt produced by culture is not perceived as such 
and remains to a great extent unconselous, ot 
comes to expression as sort of uneasiness or dla- 
content for which other motivations are sought. 
‘The different religions at any rate have never over- 
looked the part played by the sense of guilt in 
clvillzation. What 1s more, they come forward 
with a claim, which T have mot considered else- 
where,* to save mankind from this sense of guilt, 
which they call sin, We indeed have drawn our 
‘conclusions, from the way in which in Christianity 
‘this salvation is won—the sacrificial death of one 
‘who therewith takes the whole of the common 
quilt of all upon himself—about the occasion on 
‘which this primal sense of guilt was first acquired, 
that is, the occasion which was also the inception 
of cultare.* 

Tt will not be very important, but it may be just 
44 wall to go more precisely into the meaning of 
certain words like super-ego, conscience, sense of 
guilt, need for punishment, remorse, which we have 
perhaps often used too loosely and in place of ons 
wnother, They all relate to the same situation, 
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‘but they denote diferent aspects of ft, The super 
ego is an agency ar institution in the mind whose 
‘eaistence we have inferred : conscienot is a function 
‘we ascribe, among others, to the superego: it 
consists of watching over and judging the actions 
‘and intentions of the ego, exercising the functions 
of a.censor, ‘The sense of guilt, the severity of the 
ssuper-ego, is therefore the same thing as the rigour 
of conscience ; it is the perception the ego has 
that {tts watched in this way, the ego's apprecia 
tion of the tension between its strivings and the 
standards of the super-ego;; and the anxiety that 
ea behind all these relations, the dread of that 
critical institution, the need for punishment, is 
fan instinctual manifestation oa the part of the 
q0, which lias become masochistic ander the 
infinence of the sadistic super-ego, é.e. which has 
brought @ part of the instinct of destruction at 
‘work within itself into the service af an erotic 
attachment to the superego. We ought not to 
speak of conscience belore = superego is demen- 
strable; a5 to consciousness of guilt, we must 
admit that it comes into being before the super- 
‘ego, therefore before conscience. At that time it 
ia the direct expression of the dread of external 
suthority, the recognition of the tension between 
‘the ego and this latter; it is the direct derivative 
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cf the conitict between the need for parental love 
and the urgeacy towards instinctusl gratification, 
and it i the thwarting of this urgeucy that pro- 
‘vokeo the tendency to aggression. It ia because 
‘these two different versions of the sense of guilt— 
‘one arising from dread of the external and the 
other from dread of the inner euthority—are 
saperimposed one on the other that our insight 
nto the relations of conscience hms been hampered 
$n so many ways, Remorse is a general term de- 
noting the ego's reactioa under a apecial form of 
the sense of guilt; it includes the almost unaltered 
sensory material belonging to the anxiety that is 
at work behind the sense of guilt; it is itself a 
Punishment and may include the need for punish 
ment; it too, therefore, may occur before comscience 
‘bas developed. 

‘Further, it will do no harm for us to review once 
more the contradictions which have confused us at 
thes diiting out enquiries. The sense of guilt, we 
said at one point, was the consequence of uncom- 
mitted aggressions; but enother time and in 
Particular in the case of ite historical beginning, 
the murder of the father, it was the consequence 
of an aggression that was carried out. We also 
found a way out of this difficulty. The develop- 
‘ment of the inner authority, the superego, was 
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preclely what radically altered the whole situa~ 
tion, Before this, the sense of guilt coincided with 
‘remorse; we observe, in saying this, that the term 
‘remorse is to be reserved Sor the reaction ater an 
factual performance of an aggressive deed. Alter 
this, the omniscience of the super-ego robbed the 
distinction between intended aggressions and ag 
(greecions committed of its significance ; mere in 
tention to commit an act of violence could then 
evoke a sense of guilt—ax peycho-analysis hax 
found—s well as one which bas actually beea 
committed—as all the world knows, The con- 
ict of ambivalence between the two primal 
instincts leaves the same impress on the paycho- 
logical situation, irrespective of the change that 
thas taken place in this, A temptation arises to 
ook here for an explanation of the mystery of the 
varying relation between the sense of guilt and 
consciousness. The seuse of guilt which is due to 
remorse for an evil deed must always bave been 
conscious ; that due to a perception of an evil 
impulse coold bsve remained unconscions, But 
it cannot be ss simple as that: the obsessional 
‘nenroais contradicts it emphatically. The second 
‘contradiction was that the aggresclve energy with 
‘which one imagined the super-ege to be endowed 
‘was, accofding to one view, merely « continuation 
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of the punitive energy belonging to external 
authority, preserved within the mind; whereas 
necording to another view it consisted, on the con- 
‘trary, of aggressive energy originating in the self, 
Jevelled against this inhibiting authority but not 
allowed to discharge itself in actions. The first 
view seemed to accord better with the history of 
‘the sense of guilt, the second with the theory of it, 
‘More searching reflection has resolved this appar- 
ently irreconcilable contradiction almost too com- 
pletely ; what remained as essential and common 
to both was that in both cases we were dealing 
with an sggreesion that had besa turned inward. 
‘Clinical observation, moreover, really permits us 
to distinguish two sources for the aggressiveness 
‘we ascribe to the super-ego, each of which in any 
Given case may be operating predominantly, Int 
‘which usually are both at work together. 

‘This, I think, is the place to suggest that a 
‘proposal which I previously pot forward as a pro- 
‘visional assamption should be taken in earnest. 
In the latest analytical Hterature> @ predilection 
thas been shown for the view that any kind of 
‘Privation, any thwarted instinctual gratification, 
tesatta in a heightening of the sense of guilt, or 
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may do1o. believe coe obtains a great splice 
‘tion of theory if one regards this as valid only far 
the aggressive instincts, and thet little will be 
fownd to contradict this assumption. How then 
fs it to be explained dynamically and economically 
that a heightening of the sense of guilt should 
appear in place of an unfulfilled erotic desire ? 
This can surely only happen in roundabout way : 
the thwarting of the erotic gratification provokes 
aan access of aggressiveness against the person who 
interfered with the gratification, and thea this 
tendency to aggression in its turn has itselt to 
‘be suppremed. So then it is, after all, only the 
‘aggression which is changed into guilt, by being 
suppressed and made over to the superego. Tam 
convinced that very maay processes wil admit of 
much simpler and clearer explanation if we re- 
striet the findings of psycho-analysis in respect of 
the origin of the sense of guilt to the aggressive 
instincts. Reference to the clinical material here 
sives us no unequivoce! enswer, becanse, according 
to our own hypothesis, the two kinds of instincts 
hardly ever appear io a pure form, unmixed with 
each other ; bat the investigation of extreme cases, 
‘would probably point in the direction 1 anticipate, 
1 am tempted to extract our first advantage from 
this narrower conception by applying it to the 
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repression-process. The symptoms of neurosis, at 
we have learnt, are essentially substitutive gratiéi- 
cations for unfulfilled sexual wishes, In the course 
of our analytic work we have found to our surprise 
that perhaps every neurosis masks a certain amount 
of unconscions sense of guilt, which in its tum 
reinforces the symptoms by exploiting them as 
Punishment. One is now inclined to suggest the 
following statement as a possible formalation : 
‘when an instinctual trend undergoes repression, 
its libidinal elements are transformed into syaap- 
toms and its aggressive components into » sense of 
guilt. Even if this statement is oaly accurete as 
‘an approximation it merits our interest, 

Some readers of this essay, too, may be under 
‘the impression that the formula of the struggle 
between Eros and the death instinct has beca re- 
iterated too often. It is supposed to characterize 
the cultural process which evolves in. humanity ; 
‘but it has been related also to the development of 
‘the individual, and besides this, s supposed to have 
revealed the secret of organic life in general. It 
‘becomes necessary for us to examine the relation 
Of these three procemes to one another, Now, the 
repetition of the same formula is vindicated by the 
consideration that the caltural processes both in 
Isumanity and in the development of an individual 
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‘ste lfe-processes ; consequently they must both 
partake of the most universal characteristic of 
fe. On the other hand, evidence of the presence 
of this universal characteristic does not help us 
to discriminate, unless it is further narrowed 
down by special qualifcations. We can there- 
fore set our minds at rest only if we say that 
‘the cultura! process is the particular modification 
‘undergone by the Kfe-process under the influence 
of the task set before it by Eros and stimulated 
bby Ananke, external necessity ; and this task is 
‘that of uniting single human beings into a larger 
‘unity with Ubidinal attachments between therm. 
‘When, however, we compare the cultural process 
in humanity with the process of development or 
upbringing in an individual human being, we sball 
conclude without mach hesitation that the two 
are very similar in nature, if not in fact the same 
‘Procest applied to a different kind of object. The 
‘iviliring process in the buman species is maturally 
‘more of an abstraction than the development of 
x individual, and therefore harder to apprehend 
in comerete terms, nor should the discovery of 
analogies be pushed to extremes; bat in view of 
‘the similar character of the aims of the two pro- 
cecses—in one the incorporation of an individual 
‘98.8 member of a group and in the other the creation 
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of a single group ont of many individuals—the 
similarity of the means employed and of the revults 
obtained in the two cases is not surprising. In 
view of its exocptional impartance, we must no 
Toager postpone sention of ove feature differentiat- 
ing the two processes. The development of the 
individual is ordered according to the programme 
taid down by the pleesure-principle, namely, the 
attainment of heppines, and to this main objective 
it holds firmly ; the incorporation of tbe individual 
‘as a member of a community, or bis adaptation 
to it, seems like an almost unavoidable condition 
which has to be filled before he can attain this 
objective of happiness. If he could achieve it 
without fuldiling this condition it would perhaps 
be better. To express it differently, we may say : 
individual development seems to us & product of 
the interplay of two trends, the striving for happi- 
ness, generally called ‘ egvistic’, and the impulse 
towards merging with others in the community, 
‘which we call ‘altruistic’. Neither of these de- 
scriptions goes far beneath the eurface. In indi- 
vidual development, as we have said, the main 
accent falls on the eguistic tread, the striving for 
Ibappiness; while the other tendency, which may 
be called the * cuttural ‘one, ustally contents itvelt 
with instituting restrictions. But things are differ- 
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ent in the development of culture: here far the 
most important aim is that of creating a single 
‘unity out of individual men and women, while the 
objective of happiness, though still present, 1s 
‘pushed into the background ; it almost scems es if 
rumanity could be most successfully united into 
one great whole if there were no need to trouble 
bout the happiness of individuals. The procom 
of development ia individuals must therefore be 
admitted to have its special features which are 
‘not repeated in the cultural evelutian of bumanity ; 
the two processes only necessarily coincide in 30 
{ar asthe first also includes the aim of incorporation 
into the community. 

Just as a planet circles round its central body 
while at the same time rotating on its own axis, no 
the individual men takes his part in the course of 
humanity's development as be goes on his way 
through life. But to our dull eyes the play of 
forces in the heavens seems set fast in a never 
varying scheme, though in organic life we can still 
see bow the forces contend with one another and 
the results of the conflict change from day to day. 
So in every individual the two trends, one towards 
personal happiness and the other towards unity 
‘with the rest of humanity, crust contend with each 
other ; so must the two processes of individual 
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and of cultural development oppose each other 
and dispute the ground agzinst exch other. This 
is not derived from the antagonism of the primal 
instincts, Eros and Death, which are probably 
is a dimension in the camp of the 
hida iteelt, comparable to the contest between the 
‘ogo and its objects for a share of the libido; and 
it does eventually admit of @ solution én the indl- 
vidual, us we may bope it will slso do in the future 
of civiization—bowever greatly it may oppress 
the Lives of individuals at the present time, 

The analogy between the process of cultural 
‘evolution and the path of individual development 
may be carried further in an important respect. 
It can be maintained that the comnmnity, too, 
develops a super-ego, under whose influence cul- 
tural evolution proceeds. It would be an enticing 
task for an authority on human systems of coltare 
to wotk out this analogy in specific cases. 1 will 
confine mysef to pointing ont certain striking 
etal The mper-ego of any given epoch of 
lvilization originates in the same way as that of 
‘an individual : ft is based on the impresslon left 
‘nehind them by great leading personalities, men of 
outstanding force of mind, or men in whom some 
one human tendency has developed in unusual 
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‘Mrength and purity, often for that reason very dis- 
proportionately. In many instances the analogy 
foes atill further, fn that during their lives—often 
enongh, even if not alwaye—such persons are ridi- 
culed by others, ill-used or even erucily done to 
death, just ax happened with the primal father who 
‘lo rose again to become a deity long after his death 
bby violence, The most striking example of this 
double fate is the figure of Jers Christ, if indeed 
{it does not itself belong to the realm of mythology 
‘which called it into being ont of a dion memory of 
‘that primordial event. Another point of agros- 
meat is that the cultural super-ego, just like that 
of an individual, sets up high ideals and standards, 
and that failure to falfil them is punished by both 
‘with ‘ anxiety of conscience’. In this particular, 
indeed, we come across the remarkable circum 
stance that the mental processes concerned here sre 
‘actoally more familiar to us and more accessible to 
conscionmmest when they proceed from the group 
‘than they can be in the individual. In the latter, 
‘when tension arises, the aggressions of the super- 
ego voicing its moisy reproaches ore all that is 
peteelved, while its injunctions themselves often re- 
main unconscious in the background. If we bring 
them to the knowledge of consciousness we find 
that they coincide with the demands of the pre- 
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‘ailing cultural superego. At this polnt the two 
Processes, that of the evolution of the group and 
‘the development of the indivodual, are always 
‘firmly mortised together, 90 to speak. Conso- 
quently many of the effects and properties of the 
superego can be more easily detected throngh its 
operations in the group than in the individual. 
‘The cultural super-ego has elaborated its Meals 
and erected its standards, Those of its demands 
which deal with the relations of truman beings to 
one another are comprised under the name of 
ethics. The greatest value has at all times been 
‘set upon systems of ethics, as if men had expected 
‘them in particular to achieve something especlally 
important. And ethics does im fact deal pre- 
dominantly with the point which is easily seen to 
‘be the sorest of all in any scheme of civilization. 
‘Bthicy must be regarded therefore as a thera 
‘peutic effort: as an cadeavour to achieve some- 
‘thing through the standards imposed by the super- 
‘ego which had not been attained by the work of 
dvilization in other ways. We already inow—tt 
4s what we have been discussing—that the ques- 
tion is how to dislodge the greatest obstacle to 
civilization, the constitutional tendency in men to 
‘aggressions against one another ; and for that very 
reagon the commandment to Jove one’s neighbour 
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‘us ouseelf—probebly the moet recent of the cub 
tural super-ego’s demands—is especially interest- 
ing to us. In our investigntions and oar therapy 
‘of the neuroses we cannot avoid finding fault with 
‘the super-ego of the individaal on two counts: in 
commanding and prohibiting with such severity it 
troubles too little about the happiness of the ego, 
‘and it falls to take into account mfficiently the 
Aiffculties in the way of obeying it--tbe strength 
of fstinctual cravings in the id and the hard- 
ships of external environment. Consequently in 
‘our therapy we often find ourselves obliged to do 
‘battle with the super-ego and work to moderate 
fits demands, Exactly the same objections can 
bbe made against the ethical standards of the cul 
tural super-ego. It, too, does not trouble enough 
about the mental constitution of human beings ; 
it enjoins a command and never asks whether or 
not it is possible for them ta obey it, Tt presumes, 
on the contrary, that a man's ego is psychologically 
capable of anything thst is required of it—that his 
ego has unlimited power over his id. This is an 
exror; even in so-called normal people the power 
of controlling the id cannot be increased beyond 
certain limits, If one asks more of theo, one pro- 
duces revolt or neurosis in individuals or makes 
‘them unhappy. The command to love our neigh- 
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‘ours an ourselves is the strongest defence there is 
against human aggressiveness and it is a super- 
Intive example of the wnpeychological attitude of 
the cultural super-ego, The command is im 
possible to fulfil; such an enormous inflation of 
Jove can ooly lower its value and not remedy the 
evil Civillztion pays no heed to all thin; it 
ierely prates that the harder itis to obey the more 
Jandable the obedience. The fact remains that 
anyone who follows such preaching in the present 
tate of civilization only puts himself at 2 dinad- 
vantage beside all those who ect it at naught. 
‘What an overwhelming obstacle to civilization 
aggression crust be if the defence against it can 
cause aa much misery as aggression itself 
“Natural” ethics, as it is called, has nothing to 
offer here beyond the narcissistic satisfaction of 
‘thinking oneself better than others. The variety 
of ethics that links itself with religion brings in at 
this point its promises of a better future life, 1 
should imagine that as long as virtne is not re- 
‘warded in this life ethics will preach in vain I 
too think it unquestionable that an actual change 
fm men’s attitode to property would be of more 
Delp in this direction than any ethicel commands ; 
‘but among the Socialists this proposal is obscured. 
by new idealistic expectations disregarding human 
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nature, which detract from its value im actual 
‘practice. 

‘Te seems to me that the point of view which 
seeks ta follow the phenomena of cultural evolu- 
‘Hon af manifestations of a super-ego promises 
‘to yield still further discoveries. I am coming 
quickly to an end. There is ons question, bow- 
‘ever, which I can hardly ignore. If the evolutioa 
of civilization has such « far-reaching similarity 
with the development of an individual, and if the 
same methods sre employed im both, would not 
the disgnosis be justified that many systems of 
civilization—or epochs of it—possibly even the 
‘whole of humanity—have become ' neurotic’ under 
the pressure of the civiising trends? To annlytic 
Gisvection of these neusoees therapeutic reccm- 
mendations might follow which could claim a 
(great practical interest. I would not say that such 
an attempt to apply paycho-analysis to civilized 
society would be fancifel or doomed to frnitlem- 
‘ness. But it behoves us to be very careful, not to 
forget that after all we are dealing only with 
‘enalogies, and that it is dangerous, not only with 
men but also with concepts, to drag them out 
‘of the region where they originated and have 
matured. The diagnosis of collective neuroses, 
moreover, will be confronted by a special dif. 
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enlty. In the neurosis of an individual we can 
‘use ai a starting-point the coatrast presented to 
us between the patient and his environment which 
‘we assume to be ‘normal’. No such background 
‘as thia would be available for any society similarly 
affected ; it would have to be supplied in same 
other way, And with regard to any therapentic 
application of our Imowledge, what would be the 
‘use of the most acute analysis of social neuroses, 
tines mo one possesses power to compel the com- 
munity to adopt the therapy? Ip spite of all 
‘these difficulties, we may expect that one day 
someone will venture upon this research into the 
pathology of civilized communities, 

‘For various reasons, it is very fer from my 
intention to express any opinion concerning the 
value of human civilization. I have endeavoured 
‘to guard myself against the enthusiastic partiality 
‘which believes our civiliation to be the most 
precious thing that we possess or could acquire, 
and thinks it must inevitably lead us to undreamt- 
‘of beights of perfection. can at any rate listen 
‘without taking umbrage to those critics who aver 
that when one surveys the sims of civilization and 
the means it employs, one is bound to conclude that 
the whole thing is not worth the effort and thet in 
the end it can only produce a state of things which 
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zo individual will be able to bear. My impartiality 
‘ig all the easier to me since I know very little 
shout these things and am sure caly of one thing, 
that the judgements of value made by mankind 
are immediately determined by thelr desires for 
happiness; in other wards, that those judgements 
are attempts to prop up ther ilasions with argu- 
ments, T could understand it very well if anyone 
‘were to point to the inevitable nature of the 
process of cultural development and say, for in- 
stance, that the tendency to institute restrictions 
tupom sexual life or to carry humsniterian ideals 
into effect at the cost of natural selection is a 
developmental trend which itis impossible to avert 
co divert, and to which it is best for us to submit 
‘8 though they were natural necessities. I kmow, 
too, the objection that can be raised against this: 
that tendencies such as these, which are believed 
to have insuperable power behind them, have often 
in the history of man been thrown aside and re- 
placed by others. My courage fails me, therefore, 
at the thought of rising up as a prophet before my 
fellow-men, and I how to their reproach that Ihave 
‘no consalation to offer them ; for at botton: this is 
‘what they all demand—the frenzied revolutionary 
‘as passionately as the most pions believer. 

‘The fateful question of fhe human species seams 
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to me to be whether end to what extent the cab 
‘taral process developed in it will succeed in maater- 
ing tbe derangements of communal Me caused by 
‘he human instinct of aggression and self<destruc- 
‘ton, In this connection, perhaps the phase through 
which we are at this moment passing deserves 
spectalinterest. Men have brought their powers of 
‘ubdaing the forces of nature to such a pitch that 
‘by using them they could now very easily exter- 
minate ons another to the last man. They know 
this—hence arlses a great part of thele current un- 
rest, their defection, their mood of apprehension. 
‘And now it may be expected that the other of the 
‘two ' beavenly forces’, eternal Eros, will put forth 
‘hia strength 20 as to maintain himself alongside 
of his equally immortal adversary. 


